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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—NO. ID. 


Way is it, (it has been asked a thousand and a thousand times) 
if there be any truth in spiritual experience, that so many moral 
and amiable professors of religion should remain in a great mea- 
sure strangers to it? And why is it, we ask in our turn, that these 
pn are not satisfied with St. Paul’s solution of the case, viz. 
“This only would I learn of you, received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?” Every departinent of 
nature, and of art, abound with instances of the fitness of different 
means to different ends. The art of stamping was so well known 
to the ancients, that many people are astonished that they did not 
extend the principle to the printing of books; but they had few, 
or no materials for the pages of books, suited to the taking of such 
impressions. Without the invention of paper, the art of printing 
would have made but little progress. The power of steam cannot 
be brought to act upon the sails of a vessel, nor the wind upon the 
paddles attached to an engine. 

At the very time the Holy Spirit was given, and perhaps in sight 
of the place, all the works of the ceremonial law were in opera~ 
tion. The priests and ministers, it is probable, were in attendance 
at the temple and the altar ; but this heavenly and precious gift 
was exclusively restricted to the number who were all together in 
one place, with one accord, waiting to be endud with power from 
on high. Why did not this hundred and twenty attend at the le- 
gal sacrifices, and the burning of incense, &c.? ‘The reason is 
plain, those legal ceremonies were not intended for this end, but 
to answer another purpose. 'The same remarks are applicable to 
the moral virtues; they are as St. Paul says, good and profitable to 
men ; but when we substitute them for the hearing of faith, we mis- 
take theiruse. All moral acts are consistent with the hearing of faith, 
but not one of them can supersede it. The highest acts of bene- 
volence or mercy to the bodies of men, if performed, instead of the 
hearing of faith, as a means to receive the Spirit, would be as un- 
availing, as an attempt to come at some reo in letters or figures, 
should any other means be put in the place of the rules of gram- 
mar, om those of arithmetic. The system of religion has its laws 
and rules, in common with all other systems. In the plan of salva- 
tion, the hearing of faith is made the means of receiving the Spirit. 
It is possible, indeed, that after ag act of hearing, while in the 
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performance of moral acts, we may receive the Spirit; but still, 
the connexion may be traced to the primary, and not to the 
proximate cause., The difference, then, between moral and im- 
moral acts, in this respect, is, that the latter are positive hinderan- 
ces to the receiving of the Spirit, even when faith is heard. But 
the works of the law, whether moral or ceremonial, are external to ' 
us; they are out of ourselves, and their tendency is outward : they 
minister no direct or necessary instruction to the mind, or effect 
upon the heart. An act of humanity, performed by an unlettered 
savage, would have no natural tendency, as a cause, to inform his 
mind upon any point of religious doctrine or fact; but, the hear- 
ing of faith is calculated, as a means, to instruct our minds, to teach 
us the truths and promises of religion. = 

- There would be an immense difficulty in describing or painting 
to the eye, the principles of religion, and its true spirit. The ear 
is the only natural and proper channel through which religious con- 
ceptions can be conveyed to the mind; and, hence the infinite 
value of written revelation. By the hearing of faith Jesus Christ 
can, as it were, be set forth as crucified among us; and not only 
can we be made to know the nature, but what is of infinitely greater 
importance, the cause of his sufferings, and their end and design. 
We can hear both the procuring and meritorious cause of our sal- 
vation, and also its nature and extent ; these subjects are address- 
ed to the mind and to the heart. The men who are for ever up- 
braiding the friends of experimental religion with enthusiasm, 
would do well to beware ofa retort. Would they not be some- 
what embarassed, if their reasonable religion, of which they make 
so much boast, should be found to want the essential quality of ra- 
tionality? ‘There are more minds in the world destitute of religi- 
ous ideas, than those which have been denominated enthusiastic. 
What ideas of God, and the things of God, have those who are 
strangers to the nenrieg of faith, and have only the forms of reli- 
gion without the spirit? Faith is much more nearly allied to re- 
ligious knowledge than philosophers hev2 imagined. That species 
of knowledge which is properly called religious, is included in the 
hearing of faith. Religion is not a gross material substance. How 
unreasonable then is it, to identify natural and religious knowledge, 
instead of associating the latter with faith and experience. With- 
out faith, how would it be possible to embody any just and rational 
conceptions of religion, and keep them steadily in the presence of 
the mind? “God isa Spirit, and they who worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Can any system of worship 
be true if it is not spiritual ? 

The most weighty objection which is usually brought against 
spiritual experience, is drawn from its fluctuating and evanescent 
character. One class of writers have endeavoured to obviate this 
difficulty by joining issue in part with it, and inveighing against 
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frames and feelings. They endeavour to divert the attention as 
rauch as possible from experimental religion, to the procuring cause 
of our salvation. One day’s, or one hour’s experience, seems to 
satisfy these writers. The antinomian tendency of this plan has 
been so ably and fully pointed out, that nothing need be said upon 
it on this occasion ; we shall, therefore, pass it by without further 
nouce. 

Luther, or some other writer, quoted by Wesley, had said that 
no revival of religion was ever known to last more than thirty 
years, but he felicitates himself that this reproach will not lie against 

ethodism. And yet, among the Methodists, too much cause cer- 
tainly exists, to reproach the professors of experimental religion 
with unsteadiness. Our opinion is, that the receiving and minister- 
ing of the Spirit by the hearing of faith, is so imperfectly and par- 
tially understood in the theory, that but comparatively few preach- 
ers and professors can teach it in the elementary way ; and, that 
many of the cases of unsteady experience may be traced to this 
cause. When any subject becomes complex, if the plan is not 
clearly perceived in its details, the mind will be sure to waver ; 
and-when it thus becomes bewildered, its guiding and directing 
power ceases. 

But alas! what numbers of preachers are there, who, for a 
length of time, neither plough in hope, nor sow in hope—-have next 
to no confidence in the success of their own ministry in particular, 
or of the gospei generally ? In these instances the proverb is com- 
monly verified, “like priest like people.” ‘The word takes no 
kind of effect; itis like water poured upon the ground, for it is not 
even remembered. It is deserving of remark, that among the Ar- 
minian church of England people, many of whom had scarcely 
ever heard faith preached, the success of the first Methodist 
preachers was generally greater than among those who had heard 
it from their infancy, without experiencing religion. The most 
spiritual converts which Methodism ever made, were among the 
former description of persons. Can any evidence be deduced 
from this fact, (we think it is a fact) that there is a way of preach- 
ing and hearing faith in which the very design of it may be frus- 
trated? This may be done, and, perhaps, is most frequently 
done, by making faith rather an end than a means. St. Peter speaks 
of receiving the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls: a 
point which is seldom and but slightly touched by those who specu- 
late upon subtle distinctions, instead of fixing the mind steadily 
upon the great and precious promises. We admit, that it is a ve- 
ry pleasing, and not an unprofitable taskfto be able to tell how 
many kinds of faith there are, and to point out the nice shades of 
distinction between them; but shall we not do well to beware lest 
we may be betrayed into a habit of speaking and hearing of faith 
for its own sake. Metaphysical believers might try their ingenuity, 
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occasionally, in discriminating between the love of faith, and faith 
working by love.’ 

That faith, in order to be saving, must be in us; or in other 
words, that the subjects of it must affect our minds and hearts, will 
appear the more plainly, if we attend to the manner in which Je- 
sus Christ can only be known and loved. We now, says St. Paul, 
know him no more after the flesh. And St. Peter, “whom hav- 
ing not seen ye love; and believing (in him) ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” Our knowledge and love to all 
absent persons, it is well known, bear a proportion to our faith. 
The confidence of two absent friends will be the measure of their 
attachment ; and any circumstance which tends to weaken the for- 
mer, will always affect the latter. But the doctrine of faith may 
receive illustration from the mode, and the effect of unbelief. Un- 
believers are of two classes ; or, in other words, unbelief produces 
two different effects. In one case it produces self aversion, in 
another aversion towards the object of it. The first of these is the 
state of those who cannot believe, and the second of those who 
will not believe. The class of involuntary unbelievers are called 
penitents, and the voluntary, emphatically infidels, or unbelievers. 
‘But in both cases, the effect of unbelief is to keep alive in the mind 
the idea of the person or thing not believed, or rather, the recollec- 
tion. So that it may be said, that voluntary unbelievers think 
about Jesus Christ and his gospel, as well as believers. It is only 
true, therefore, of those who have neither faith nor unbelief, that 
** God is not in all their thoughts.” These seem to us to be some 
of the laws of faith, and its antagonist principle, unbelief.. Have 
they not been strangely overlooked by certain wilful unbelievers ? 
Some of those men who have carried their aversion to the gospel 
and its author to a degree of positive enmity, have left in their 
writings a record which will sooner or later furnish to the world a 
demonstration of the truth of the scripture doctrine of faith. Ifthe 
spirit which believers profess to receive is enthusiasm, what, we 
would ask, is the spirit of infidelity ? If the love which believers 
have for their unseen Saviour is madness, what is the hatred of un- 
believers to the Lord Jesus Christ? Are not these antagonist to 
each other ? Why, then, may not the one be as true as the other ? 
If an unbeliever will not, cannot, question the reality and the ef- 
fects of his aversion to Jesus Christ, let him (for the deduction is 
logical) admit the reality of religious experience. Love to one 
who has first loved us, is not surely more unreasonable than ha- 
tred. ‘The dreadful reality of unbelief, and of the rancorous and 
deadly hatred which it engenders in the heart towards Jesus Christ, 
renders all the glorious effects of faith, which are described in the 
gospel, logically credible. By the hearing of faith it is that we 
come to know that God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever belieyeth on him shall not perish, but- 
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have eternal life—that he’came to seek and to save that which 
was lost—that he hath power on earth to forgive sin—that those 
who come to him shall in no wise be cast out—that he is able to 
save to the uttermost all that come to God through him. No hin- 
derance or difficulty in the way of our salvation can possibly be 
conceived of, which Jesus Christ is not able to remove. 

By the hearing of faith it is that we learn his merit and his grace. 
What a subject do we hear, when we are told that if God spared 
not his own son, but.delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things? And when we hear that 
God is able to do exceedingly, abundantly above all that we can ask 
or think, what bounds can we set to our faith in his power, any more 
than his love? But to all this, the wilful unbeliever will oppose 
the blind and misplaced confidence of the human heart in false re- 
ligions all over the world. Were the Bacchanalia, and Pythonissa, 
whom they oppose to the receivers and ministers of the Spirit, in- 
fluenced by the hearing of faith ? This only would we learn of un- 
believers—is there no difference between the two causes, that they 
confound the effects? Certainly there is nothing in the systems 
of heathen mythology like the hearing of faith. No cause, no ef- 
fect, like “ believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be sav- 
ed!” Nothing like, “ Because ye are sons, God hath sent the 
spirit of his son into your hearts, crying Abba, father.” 

That all religions should require faith, is a matter of necessity ; 
for even the most gross idolatry must needs have something invisi- 
ble, some untangible points; but to their faith, be the object of it 
what it may, no specific or definite effects and consequences are 
affixed. The infidel too, requires faith in his arguments, in order 
to unsettle the faith of the believers in the bible, but his purpose is 
gained, if he can obtain a general confidence ; he promises noth- 
ing, he takes care to put nothing to the test of experience, he has 
no appeals to make, no enquiries like, “ ‘This only would I learn 
of you.” Of what other believer can it be said, save the believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, “he hath the witness in himself?” The 
connecting together the hearing of faith, and the receiving and the 
ministering of the Spirit, is a subject so remarkable in itself, such 
a peculiarity of the scripture plan of salvation, as to merit the high- 
est degree of attention from every professor of religion, and espe- 
cially from every man who professes to teach others the way to 
heaven. If there is one text in all the bible, more particularly 
suited to our age and country, this is it. If ever the spirit and 
eloquence of the great primitive preachers is to be revived among 
us, it must be by profoundly studying and analyzing St. Paul’s 
“ This only would [ learn of you, &c.” ‘The Methodist preacher, 
be he travelling, or be he local, who can decompose this scripture, 
and display its elements, shall be a burning and a shining light. 
The damning sin of unbelief must give way before him, or the un- 
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believer must be driven to madness and despair. Ministers of 
Jesus Christ, who among you is sufficient for this thing? Here is 
a desideratum ! How is this, that the reformers and evangelical 
men of modern times, have omitted to give us the elements of one 
of the most decisive and triumphant appeals which was made by 
the apostle to the Gentiles, to test the truth and reality of Christian 
experience? There are moments, with the bible before us, when 
the beauties and the glories of the gospel burst upon our souls 
with such a dazzling splendour, that we are almost tempted to 
think that the Luthers, and Calvins, and Wesleys, and Whitefields, 
and other great divines did nothing. Alas! for them. Alas! for 
ourselves. Doubtless their souls were often all impassioned in the 
contemplation of these divine and heavenly themes; but the ce- 
lestial vision fled, and the pen of description fell useless from their 
hands. What a sublime conception have we at this moment of 
the power of the gospel, and of the power of faith? Our only fear 
now is, that we may say too little. Why, if the spirit may be re- 
ceived and ministered by the hearing of faith, what is impossible 
to the believer? What bounds can we set to the success of a gos- 
pel ministry !  O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ! 

ut to our readers this is all declamation. Our views and our 
feelings will all be like St. Paul’s—unutterable—unintelligible, un- 
less we could reduce them to elementary forms. But whether 
our ability will ever be equal to the task, remains yet to be tested. 
In the meantime, we offer these two essays as imperfect and hum- 


ble attempts. PHILO PISTICUS. 


—— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LETTERS TO A MEMBER OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH.—NO. III. 


A crupe and stale opinion, which existed among the preach- 
ers, something like “ might is right,” or we have a right to govern 
those we convert, as well as those we conquer, is now vamped up, 
and put forth under the imposing title of “ 4 Vindication of Metho- 
dist Episcopacy !” Now, we know that the apostles were Jews, 
and that their political opinions must needs have been considerably 
modified by Greciar principles. ‘Tarsus was a Grecian city, and 
the Greeks maintained their power in Palestine in a greater or less 
degree, from the time of Alexander until the conquest of the Ro- 
mans. ‘To say nothing of apostolical inspiration, can it be sup- 
posed that these Jews, one of whom was a thorough bred scholar, 
well versed in the writings of the Greeks, who speculated more 
subtlely upon the science of government than any other people, 
took the short cut of undivided power, and set themselves up in au- 
thority as absolutely as eastern despots? No; it isimpossible to come 
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to this conclusion by any logical inference. Not to insist upon the 
public odium which such an assumption would have brought upon 
them, it appears on the very face of their history, that it was with 
much difficulty that they could maintain an equality with their com- 
petitors. The Jewish converts made no ceremony in opposing 
Perer and Paux: witness the case of the conversion of Corne- 
ius, in which Peter was immediately taken to task for going in to 
men uncircumcised, &c., and almost all the epistles of Paut, in 
which he is under the necessity of asserting and proving his apos- 
ueship, in opposition to those who denied it. The contests of the 
apostles, and particularly of Sz. Pau, which our itinerant 
brethren are so fond of enlisting in their behalf, when their right to 
legislate for the church is questioned by any of its members, is 
altogether inapplicable to the case. His controversy was with rival 
teachers of rival doctrines. “ For though, (says he to the Corin- 
thians, among whom his apostleship was most violently opposed,) 
ye have ten thousand instructers in Currst, yet have ye not many 
fathers: for in Curist Jesus have I begotten you through the 
gospel. Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me,” and 
not of those rival instructers. [ have heard ordination sermons 
preached by our Episcopacy, from the 8th to the 13th verse inclu- 
sive, of this IV chap. of 1 Corinthians, but it always seemed to me 
that the text was no wise calculated to prove the legislative supre- 
macy of our travelling elders over our church. And I am very 
slow of heart to believe, that when this same apostle speaks of the 
care of all the churches which came upon him daily, he meant to 
express the feverish ambition of his soul to retain the power to le- 


gislate for them without their consent. 
Yours, &c. AB 


LETTER IV. 


Dear Brotuer,—What you say respecting the influence of the 
Repository, may be true in part. That some, both in and out of 
the church, will be scandalized at the expose of our polity, there 
can be no doubt. But I beg of you to reflect well upon the demon- 
stration which modern history has given of the value, as well as 
verity, of the scripture maxim, “ Let the righteous smite me friend- 
ly.” The Romish church would suffer none of its members to call 
in question its infallibility. What was the consequence? We have 
all witnessed it. The infidels took them in hand, and gave them 
a wound not skin deep, but to the heart. ‘The thing is as fixed as 
fate, if this colossal power is not modified, it must fall to ruins. Vow, 
in my judgment, is the most proper time to investigate principles, 
We are neither too young nor too crazy. Nobody I hope is yet 
driven to despair. Wavering confidence may yet be established 
by unconstrained measures. When the church and the world shall 
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know that the great principle of the right of suffrage is recognized 
as the polar-star of our preachers, and that whenever the church 
think proper, they may exert it in their own behalf, our cause will 
be safe from internal fermentation and external injuries. The diffi- 
culties of church representation lies more in principle than in prac- 
tice. 1 say to a travelling preacher, out of thine own mouth will I 
condemn thee—If, as you say, a church delegation is really im- 
practicable, then you have nothing to apprehend from an avowal of 
the principle. What would be safer in all events, than for the 
General Conference to make a provision that the number of church 
delegates should be returned to the Annual Conferences,—that 
they might fill up the vacancies in the usual way, or leave it op- 
tional with the church to choose its own members, of local, or tra- 
velling preachers. But you are afraid of elections. So am not I. 

As for your concern, lest our venerable and laborious brethren 
should be relieved from any portion of their burden of office, I in- 
cline to think it has more of kindness than mercy in it. Mr. A. 
when a motion was once made in General Conference to relieve 
the bishops from the oversight of the temporalities, came forward 
and approved the motion, but the Conference refused to unbrace 
it from his back; and so his successors go on, bowed down be- 
tween the two burdens, the spirituals and the temporals; my 
blessing go with them, since they are afraid to receive it in the 
General Conference. 

Yours, &c. PoP. 


——_— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Sir,—The reason why I particularly address myself to you, is, because 
your two junior brethren, either from principle or prudence, take no active 
part, as far as I can learn, in retarding the progress of that reformation 
which you appear so anxious to prevent: and further, were it not for your 
personal exertions it would succeed without difficulty. 

No person, I am sure, can have a higher opinion of your ability to fill 
any station in the church, than I have: neither can any one be more firmly 
persuaded of the integrity of your moral and religious character. But, 
as the great and good of every age, have been subject to err, are you not 
liable also to go astray? Yea, have you not actually done wrong in using 
your influence to suppress the introduction of those measures, which a 
number, amongst the best and most enlightened men in our church, think 
indispensably necessary to promote the best interests of our cause? 

_ When a restriction was voted, on the Episcopacy, by an overwhelming 
majority of the last General Conference, it was in consequence of an un- 
justifiable exertion of your influence, that the restrictory rule was Suspend- 
ed. And by your subsequent movements, I discover you are determined, 
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if possible, to guard against any encroachments on episcopal prerogatives 
in future. But let me caution you to beware of consequences! If you. 
persevere in opposition to the acts of the General Conference, you will 
be sure to greatly injure, either yourself, or the church; perhaps both. 
You will not only injure your standing as a public character, but you will 
even endanger the episcopal office. For, the course you are pursuing, 
is provoking the spirit of investigation; the result of which will be quite 
unfavourable to that office. If men once come to see that it cannot be 
supported by scripture; that it is not of apostolic origin; that it origi- 
nated with the ambitious and aspiring, they will no doubt be disposed to 
bring it from its towering height, and lay it low in’ the dust. 

A desire of power, or a passion to rule, is an original incentive to action, 
placed by the Author of our being in every human breast. And this, 
when kept in subordination to a higher and more noble sensation, a sense 
of duty, is just and laudable. This passion is found. to exist, either in 
consequence of original construction, or of cultivation, in different degrees 
in different persons. In some, it is the ruling passion, and amounts to 
what Paul calls their besetting sin. And as Mr. Goldsmith says,* “ such 
is the disposition of man, that his cravings after power are always the 
most insatiable when he enjoys the greatest share.”,—'To men enthroned 
in elevated stations, and dazzled with the glare of power, nothing could be 
more humiliating to their pride, or discordant with their feelings, than an 
attempt to circumscribe their prerogatives. And as their inclination al- 
ways leads them to defend, at least, if not to enlarge their privilege, by a 
. well known principle in human nature, it is easy to persuade themselves 

that their duty and the public good coincide with this inclination. On 
this principle, you may account for the misfortunes of many. It was be- 
cause they mistook the voice of inclination for the calls of reason and duty, 
that scores of princes, who, urged on in defence of arbitrary power, in op- 
position to the will of the people, have been hurled from their thrones into 
irrecoverable ruin. Be therefore admonished by the history of past ages! 
We do not doubt but you think yourself justifiable, in contending for epis- 
copal prerogative, in opposition to the acts of the General Conference; but 
we are afraid you have mistaken the whispers of inclination for the sug- 
gestions of duty. An intelligent historian? observes that, “ an extravagant 
passion for sway, will make the most prudent overlook the dangerous 
consequences of those measures which seemingly tend to their own ag- 
grandizement.—Men under the influence of such a passion, may be said 
to see things only on the one side.” 

You ought to improve from the history of Charles the first of England, 
and Lewis the sixteenth of France. It is said of the former, which is also 
true of the latter, that he “lived at a time when the spirit of the law was 
in opposition to the genius of the people : and governing by old rules, 
instead of accommodating himself to the changes of the times, he fell in the 
universal convulsion.”{ Several who wrote the history of their misfor- 
tunes, agree in saying, that had these princes yielded those prerogatives 
which were the subject of just contention on the part of the people, before 
they were provoked to desperation, both their credit and their crowns 





* History of Rome, page 147. 
+ Russell’s His. ModEu. v. iii, p. 362. 
+ His. of England in®series of letters from a nobleman to his son, v. i. p. 320 
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might have been preserved. But by persisting in their unyielding stub- 
bornness, they roused the public indignation to such a height, that it over- 
whelmed them with ruin and disgrace. ‘The situation of these princes is 
precisely your condition. It is your lot to preside over a church whose 
laws are in opposition to the genius of the people. And though a variety 
of causes have hitherto conspired to enforce obedience, yet the time has 
now arrived, when a change in the government is imperiously necessary, 
or worse consequences willensue. That opposition to arbitrary measures, 
which for a long time, was confined toa few noble bosoms, is now spreading 
into a wide and extended flame. It will no doubt enkindle from breast to 
breast, until, ere long, a majority will be found in the church, possessing 
independence enough, to take a firm and decided stand against usurped 
dominion. : 
When we talk about the dangerous consequences of episcopal opposi- 
tion to reform, you are ready perhaps to say, that nothing serious can hap~ 
pen so long as the episcopacy has a majority in its favour: that this is 
the fact at present, we are by no means disposed to admit. We are firmly 
persuaded that there is even now, amongst the ministry, a large majority, 
who, if left uninfluenced to express their opinion, would decidedly 
be found in favour of reformation. Of this you had proof at the 
last General Conference. But even in those Annual Conferences who 
appear so devoted to the present system, were it not for the rod of execu- 
tive power which is shaken over them, there would be found majorities, 
who would arraign themselves under the banners of liberty. But such is 
the situation of the ministry, in consequerce of the present mode of go- 
vernment, which places them so completely in the power of their rulers, 
that they cannot be considered free to express themselves on this subject : 
particularly when we recollect the disposition, shewn by many, to let their 
authority be felt. To my certain knowledge, you have witnessed the un- 
generous treatment, that some who are devoted to your interests, are capa- 


ble of exercising toward those who had the independence, mildly, to declare 


in favour of reform. You have seen them, in your own presence, severely 
chastised for their temerity. Such severe handling from men high in 
episcopal favour, cannot fail for awhile to overawe into subjection ; but 
will only tend in the final issue, to ruin the cause they advocate, and to 
render such as are capable of it, odious and contemptible. Such will as- 
suredly, sooner or later, be made sensible, that the reformation is support- 
ed by generous natures, who are not to be brought into compliance by 
caresses and favours, nor intimidated with frowns and chastenings; but who 
dare openly assert their rights, and who in a just cause are willing to sa- 
crifice every consideration of favour and interest, at the shrine of duty. 
CINCINNATUS. 
(To be continued.) 


Ee 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


In what relation do the members of the Methodist Church stand to the 
Methodist Conference! whether as subjects to sovereigns, or as slaves to 
masters! If as subjects tell us so; if as slaves, to be bound by laws with- 
out our consent, publish it to the world. As you have deprived the peo- 
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ple of all right to partake in your legislative council, and by that means 
rendered yourselves inaccessible to them, but through the medium of the 
press, it is through that medium you are now addressed. This is the me- 
dium through which Luther attacked the Pope, and put him down from 
his ecclesiastical usurpation. A government of priests, possessing the 
whole legislative, judicial, and executive authority, has been, and is to the 
people subject to it, among the worst known possible governments under 
heaven, from the Jewish Sanhedrim down to your Methodist Conferences, 
For wherever these three different powers of government, be it civil or 
ecclesiastical, are placed in the hands of one man, few men, or many men, 
it constitutes a tyranny, and a tyranny can be defined no other way. 
As you have assumed those powers of government, by whom were they 
put into your hands? If from heaven, shew us your scriptural authority. 
You cannot find it in the Old or New Testament ; for God himself did not 
bind the Israelites by laws without their consent. There was a consent 
of parties, which constitutes the essence ofa contract (although God as 
Sovereign has a right to give what law he pleases to his creatures.) . Nor 
did the apostles assume to themselves those three different powers of gov- 
ernment, or exercise them over the people... So far from assuming sove- 
reign and masterly authority, they considered themselves more as servants 
of the people, for “ we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, 
and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” Jt is not from earth you de- 
rive this power, for the members of the Methodist Church have no more 
voice or representation in your Conferences than the South Sea Indians, 
nor any more control over you in your legislative capacity than they 
have over the Pope, or British Parliament. If then you have assumed 
powers over the people, for which you have no authority either from hea- 
ven or earth, in what point of view can you or ought you to be considered, 
but as a self-created body, and your government a manifest usurpation ? 
The assuming and exercising a power does not argue a right in the per- 
son or persons by whom it is assumed or exercised. The Pope assumes 
and exercises power over the people, (which he has no right to do) in de- 
nying the laity the cup, and binding them to believe that bread is flesh, in 
contradiction to their own senses, and that one and the same body may be 
in ten thousand different places at the same time. Such is the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ! But does the assuming and exercising this power give 
him aright? No. Where can you find any positive warrant from any 
scripture precept by which you can claim a power of jurisdiction to make 
rules of discipline and execute the same over the people? If you can 
find such authority given you in the Bible, point to the chapter and verse ; 
for whatever is not found in the Bible cannot be considered in any sense 
_ as essential either to the doctrine or order of the church. As the Pope 
had no right to make his laws and decrees obligatory upon the people, as 
the word of God, so neither have you. You might as well contend for 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome as for your own supremacy—one 
is as much an ecclesiastical usurpation as the other. As your authority is 
now called in question, both as to government and discipline, you must 
satisfy the members of the Methodist Church of its legality and validity, 
or its.demise must take place. You have hitherto treated the people as if 
they were nothing; you will now find them to be every thing, for they will 
no longer submit to your arbitrary encroachments upon their rights. 
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They will tell you that if laws are made for the benefit, they ought to be 
made by the consent of the governed. And that a law can have no au- 
thority derived from a legislature which has no right. You have no right 
from God or nature to bind freemen by laws without their consent, either 
in church or state ; for that government which establishes and abolishes its 
ces at its will and pleasure is a despotism, and the people subject to it 
slaves. 

To close this address—where there exists in any community a generaf 
permanent cause of public discontent, which agitates men’s minds, without 
having any tendency to subside of itself, it becomes the duty of the supreme 
power to determine in what mode this discontent may be most advanta- 
geously removed ; and as you are the supreme power, it rests with your 
body to prescribe the mode. Dr. Clarke says “a church properly orga- 
nized, consists of clergy and laity ;” adopt that plan and the point at is- 
sue between the people and the priesthood is removed. 

A Travelling Preacher in 1783, now Local. 

Queen Anne County, : 
Eastern Shore, Maryland. g 


TO THE LAY MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dear Bretraren,—lIt has been the opinion of many Methodists for 
years past, that our Church government was not suited to the genius of 
our political institutions ; and it isa matter of astonishment to some, that 
a government so aristocratic, should have so long existed in a land of 
boasted republicanism. ‘The reason of its continuance must be, that a 
restriction has been laid on the voice of itsmembers. The preachers, who 
have had the government entirely in their own hands, have forbidden the 
members of society, under the severest penalties which they can inflict, 
from speaking against the order and discipline of the Church, thereby com- 
pletely making their own acts and dicta, the supreme law of the Church, 
without the power of opposition. These very preachers inveigh against 
the assumed prerogatives of the Pope of Rome; and laugh to scorn his 
anathemas; while the power, which they have assumed, falis little short 
of that contended for by the Pope in matters of church government. The 
government of the Church, legislative, judicial, and executive, is vested 
in the hands of the preachers ; and if the members dare to complain, they 
do not, it is true, claim the power to lock the doors of heaven against 
them ; but they excommunicate them from the Church ; this in fact, is as 
much as the Pope can really do. The Roman Catholics have one ectle- 
siastical master, the Methodists have many. These sentiments are not 
expressed with a view to excite prejudice or unfriendly feelings towards 
our ministers: the writer feels neither, and his only object is to call your 
attention to these important facts, and to enlist you on the side of equity 
and common rights. He feels as great veneration and respect (as you 
can do ) for the good, the indefatigable and the pious ministers of our com- 
mon church ; and delights to honour them, so far as he can do so, with- 
out a sacrifice of principle. He never wishes his love for men to super- 
sede the exercise of his rational powers in regard to principles. Our 
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preachers are men of like passiogs with ourselves ; and as legislators, ought 
to be responsible to us in some shape. They say they love us, and do not 
love power ; and that it is for our good that they hold the power, we not 
being able to govern ourselves. Are we willing to subscribe to this long 
exploded doctriné, that the people are their own worst enemies? I must 
confess I am not ; and hope never to be. 

Under a full impression of the rectitude of my principles and intentions, 
I have been led to animadvert on the government of our church in some 
former essays, published in the Repository ; and did not intend when I 
sat down to write, to goso much at large on this subject, in this address 
to you. My object in writing at present is to reccommend the “Reposi- 
tory” to your consideration, as a paper worthy of your patronage. It is 
the only paper edited by a member of our church, within my knowledge, 
in which a door is open to a fair and free investigation of our common 
rights as lay members of the Methodist Church. The Editor has gener- 
ously invited the objectors to, and the advocates of the present govern- 
ment, to come forward before the world in hiscolumns. The preachers, 
with some honourable exceptions, have not chosen to attempt to defend 
their authority by argument ; but have bent their whole energies to pro- 
scribe the work and to stop its publication. They are deeply conscious 
that if the light of reason should ever shine upon their form of government, 
it must appear hideous and disgusting. Are you willing, my brethren, to 
shut the door of investigation on this subject, and to remain the blind-fold- 
ed adherents of a policy which shrinks with dismay from public scrutiny, 
and delights to hide itself in the regions of unexplored darkness and error ? 
If so, you deserve to continue spell bound in ignorance and deception. 
I hope and believe better things of you; and that you are willing to hear 
both sides, and then form your impartial conclusions and opinions. Ihave 
said before, and I here repeat it, that those of us who oppose the present 
form of church government are not in favour of schism; or of the destruction 
of our church, as some may attempt to persuade you. We admire our dis- 
cipline so far as it applies to morals. We advocate an itinerant ministry, 
and we receive with our whole consent the excellent doctrines of the church; 
but we pointedly object to that part of the system which precludes the laity 
from having a share in the legislative councils ; and which binds them to 
be stlent, while their dearest rights are trodden under foot. I would re- 
spectfully propose to you, or as many of you, as are not willing to forbid dis- 
cussion, to appoint in every circuit and station committees to aid in ex- 
tending the circulation of the “ Repository.” If you be advocates for the 
present order of things, and are fortifieti with arguments tu vanquish the 
assailants, come forward in this paper and convince us that we are wrong, 
and whenever convinced, we will with pleasure acknowledge our convic- 
tions, renounce our errors and co-operate heartily with you in support of 
the present form of government. Go ye and do likewise. If we cannot 
finally agree, let us not be displeased with each other. We should be 
willing to think and to let think. Let us have no gags placed in our 
mouths. fon the other hand, you be friendly to reform, extend the fos- 
tering hand to this paper, and shew to the world and to your ecclesiastical 
superiors, that you are not afraid to speak, og to write your true sentiments. 
Policy may induce some to censure you openly ; but be assured that your 
independence will challenge the secret respect of these very men. Be not 
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frightened at the frowns of ambition, nor led astray by the pretended 
friends of reform, who affect to admire the leading views of the“ Repository,” 
but censure the spirit of the essays. “ From such turn ye away.” That 
we sometimes err is possible ; but the general spirit of the pieces in this 
paper, so far as I can judge, are mild and respectful. If we sometimes 
deal plainly with our brethren, on some points, it is not because “ we love 
them less; but the church more.” We think it unfair that our views and 
intentions should be misrepresented, and that we should be held up as ene- 
mies to the church, because we take the liberty to find fault with some 
parts of the government. Why should the Repository be held up to the 
world as a scare crow, or as a firebrand or pestilence, spreading death and 
desolation in its march wherever it goes ? Be not deceived dear brethren, 
it breathes nothing pestilential. It asserts your rights and privileges ; and 
if liberally supported, will be the means of scouting from your church 
the spirit of usurpation. We flatter ourselves when our good brethren 
of the ministry shall read and calmly consider some of the able essays 
which have appeared in this paper from the pens of some of their brethren, 
they will begin to discover their error and will let go their grasp on power. 
We hesitate not to believe that the main body of our travelling preachers 
are pious men, and when convinced of the propriety of the measure, will 
vote for the admission of lay delegates into the General Conference. The 
love of dominion, which has been fostered for years, however, will be hard 
to conquer. Let us, as lay members, rally round our independent press, 
while ever it shall be open to a fair and temperate discussion. It has many 
enemies and will fall by their hands, unless you uphold and support it. 


. Two dollars a year will be well expended ; and at the end of the year will 


not be felt. You will find in the Repository many useful communications, 
which do not at all intermeddle with this controversy. 
4 Lay Member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Centreville, Eastern Shore, 
Maryland, Jan. 11th, 1823. f 


———_ 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REVIEW OF REV. N. BANGS’ “ VINDICATION OF METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPACY.” 


(Concluded from page 354.) 


Berore we bring our review to a close, we wish to examine one other 
passage of Mr. Bangs’ book. At page 141, our author says, “I know 
not that we have any account in the sacred Scriptures, of a particular 
council of ministers, except that recorded in Acts 15.” And that, “ This 
assemblage of the apostles and elders is referred to here in vindication of 
the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church.”” And furthermore, 
that “ whatever may be pleaded from the usages of other churches, in fa- 
vour of associating lay members with the body of elders in making rules 
of discipline for the government of the church, it is certain that no prece- 
dent for this practice can be found in the holy Scriptures.”” The sum of 
the whole amounts to this : The custom of holding Conferences or coun- 
cils, composed entirely of ecclesiastics, to the exclusion of the laity, for 
the purpose of making rules of church discipline, is scriptural, and is au- 
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thorised by the instance recorded in fifteenth of Acts. And the practice 
of associating lay members with the ministers of the gospel, for the above 
purpose, is unscriptural, and destitute of scripture precedent. 

As Acts 15, is saidto furnish the only account in the scriptures of a 
* particular council of ministers,” and as that account is referred to by 
Mr. Bangs “in vindication of the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” we will take the liberty to examine it with care, and endeavour 
to ascertain the degree of authority it furnishes in favour of clerical coun- 
cils. ““ And the apostles and elders (and the whole church, for the whole 
church was present) came together to consider this matter ;” namely, the 
necessity of circumcising the Gentile converts. Now, in as much as the 
ministers and the lay members belonging to the church at Jerusalem were 
all present at the meeting, it follows, that this assemblage was “ a-particu- 
lar council of ministers !”” \ Again, “ And when there was much disputing, 
Peter rose up and said, Men and brethren, and “Then all the multitude 
kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul. And after they 
had held their peace, James answered, saying, Men and brethren hearken 
unto me, &c.” Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas.” Now, in as much as all the multitude, as well as the apos- 
tles and elders entered into the debate ; and in as much as the acts of 
choosing and sending the messengers, were the acts of the apostles and el- 
ders, and whole church, it follows, that this assemblage was “ a particular 
council of ministers!” Once more: “ And they wrote letters by them 
after this manner: The apostles and elders and brethren, send greeting 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch,” &c. Now, in 
as much as the address of the letters recognises three distinct orders of 
persons as the writers thereof, namely, apostles, elders, and brethren, or 
lay members, it follows, that this assemblage was “ a particular council of 
ministers !”” Now, does not every man who is not “ vainly conceited of 
his own abilities” perceive at first sight the soundness of this logic, and the 
weight of authority, the account in Acts furnishes in favour of clerical 
councils, and how admirably it serves Mr. Bangs’ purpose “in vindica- 
tign of the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church! !” Howev- 
er, as we sometimes fancy we are able to distinguish between scripture 
proof and mere assertion, we confess we do not at the present perceive in 
Acts 15 a single particle of proof in favour of clerical coungils. And, in- 
deed, we are utterly at a loss to conceive how Mr. Bangs could possibly 
make this assemblage of persons “ a particular council of ministers” when 
the broad and obvious facts were staring him full in the face, that this as- 
semblage was composed of preachers and people—that they were mutual- 
ly engaged in the discussion of the subject under consideration—that the 
acts of selecting and sending the messengers were the common acts of 
the whole assembly—and that the address of the letters recognized three 
distinct classes of persons as their writers, namely, apostles, elders and 
brethren. We think if our author has no better authority than the above 
passage of Acts in support of holding clerical councils, or conferences, to 
the exclusion of the laity, he will ere long be under the painful necessity 
of giving up the theory and practice of priestly dominion ; for this passage 
not only offers nothing in his favour, but is pointedly against him, and is 
decidedly in favour of associating lay members of the church with the 
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ministers of the gospel, in making rules of discipline for the government 
of the church. It is obvious to every reader that this assemblage of 
preachers and people did, at the request of the church at Autioch, their 
delegates being present, settle the question in dispute, and make arule of 
discipline for their government. And moreover, that the act of the church 
of Jerusalem was acceptable in the sight of God, “ for it seemed good unto 
the Holy Ghost.” Here then, we think, we have a “ precedent” given 
and the principle of associating the people with the ministry in making 
rules of discipline, established beyond contradiction. But in all such as- 
sociations, every rule of discipline made, should be in accordance with the 
sacred Scriptures; no terms of communion should be imposed which are 
not warranted by the divine word; no duties exacted which are incom- 
patible with the rights and privileges of Christ’s freemen. Any rule of 
a different character cannot be obligatory on Christians, nor acceptable in 
the sight of God. In order to secure the enactment of equitable rules of 
discipline, it is indispensably necessary to associate lay delegates with the 
preachers. God has jofned these two orders together, and whenever the 
ambition and folly of man have separated them, tyranny and oppression 
have been the certain consequences. Clerical supremacy is always alive 
to the rank it occupies. Its affections always centre in self, and to write 
the history of former abuses, in so far as they have been the trophies of 
bloodless power, would be to describe present supremacy as itis. It can- 
not be otherwise than what time and its works have shown it to be. It 
doubts not of its property in the people, nor even hesitates to claim Chris- 
tians, and Christian property, as the subordinates and revenues of a Chris- 
tian ministry! From the hurry many of the travelling preachers are ac- 
customed to, and which they think it their duty to impose on themselves 
continually, and frequently from a too early introduction into the legisla- 
tive body, too many of them are devoid of that stock of knowledge, and 
those habits of continued reflection, which alone can render them judicious 
legislators, or enable them to anticipate the remote results of a measure. 
Yet our founders excluded those, whom they were “ very conscious” 
“ equalled” any of themselves, and “ perhaps much exceeded themselves 
in grace and wisdom.” See note on page 35, 10th edition, Methodjst 
Discipline. And will Mr. Bangs justify this on “ Scripture authority 7” 
Was there at first, and is there now, such a superabundance of “ grace 
and wisdom” among the travelling preachers, that they did not then, nor 
do they now, need that share belonging to those whom they are “very 
conscious equalled and perhaps much exceeded many of themselves ?” 
Happy Church! As the whole of thy grace and wisdom is not needed, 
the preachers have genercusly appropriated their moiety as a quantum 
sufficit for all ordinary and extraordinary occasions. Is there no op- 
pression in this act of generosity ? The preachers do not withhold repre- 
sentation from the people because they are afraid lay delegates would not 
be wise and good men, nor because they are inimical to the right, but 
from an apprehension that lay delegates might produce disobedience to 
clerical views and clerical practices. 
An important “ query” here presents itseli—Would it be just to de- 
prive Annual Conferences of representation ? No doubt Mr. Bangs 
would answer in the negative. Well, by what rule of righteousness can 
1100 preachers disfranchise 300,000 private members of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Chureh ? Perhaps Mr. Bangs will plead precedent. But it 
would be proper for him and his admirers to recollect that two wrongs 
do not make one right, and let them not forget that the same love of 
power which at first disfranchised the few, continues to withhold the rights 
of the many. We would ask Mr. Bangs what right he has to legislate for 
the church without its consent? And what right he has to appoint an- 
other to legislate for the church without its consent ? Has the church ap- 
pointed him to legislate, or to appoint others to legislate? No. Both are - 
acts of assumption, and works of supererogation which the church has not 
required at his hands. 

‘To remedy all these evils we would propose that, as the connexion can 
no longer afford to trifle with the rights of the membership, and as the 
General Conference is to be influenced only by a sense of justice, the 
ministry shall diseard all half measures. Let them grant to the member- 
ship a full participation in the government. And this very plan will con- 
ciliate affections, insure efficient co-operation, induce contentment, and 
make all happy, serene, and flourishing. AMICUS. 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THE CAP SHEAF. 


“ PUT all your black coats and blue coats together, and see ifthey ean 
beat that.” The quotations from the “ VinpicaTion,” in the Reposito- 
ry, No. VII. p. 262, shews the tendency of principles to generate identi- 
cal ideas and language. The word church, it seems, among al] suprema- 
tists, has at least two meanings. Among the Romanists, it is employed 
in the same convertible and equivocal manner, as it is in the quotations 
made bythe Reviewer from Mr. B’s book. Such a play upon words we 
have had occasion to observe, is becoming fashionable among us. “ THE 
RULES BY WHICH THE Mernopist EpriscopaL CuurcH GOVERNS ITS 
MEMBERS:” “THE EQUITABLE MANNER IN WHICH THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR CHURCH are peavr witn:” “Waar more priviteces ANY 
PEOPLE can pesire:” are phrases which would. not disgrace the pen 
of the secreTARY OF THE Roman Cuanceny. Mr. B. is a man of sense 
and learning, and an author by profession ; and, we trust, he is also both 
an honest writer and an honest minister. How is it then, that he could 
employ this Popish slang! The sin, we think, lies at the door of his 
“ high church” principles. ) 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is, or, ought to be, “a body of faith- 
ful men.” The GOVERNORS of the Mernopist Episcopat Cuurcn 
are A BoDY OF ITinERANT Preacuers, ELpers and Bisnops; who, by a 
misnomer, call ruemseLveEs, “ THE CHURCH”!!! This, we think, 
caps the climax. 

When American ears can be reconciled to such language, what will 
they be shocked at? There must be something strangely unnatural in 
ecclesiastical supremacy that leads men to affect the very names of the 
things which they most despise. Kunos never call themselves the people ; 
but the HEAD of the cnurcn styles nimsELF, “SERVANT OF SER- 
VANTS:” and our Diyryes call rnemsetves “ THE CHURCH !” 

Beh 
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We have a word to add about “ privilege.” In the General Conference 
which established, or rather, intended to establish the mode of trial by 
jury, it became a question, whether a jury had a right to judge of law, 
as well as of fact? The opinion of Dr. Coke was, that they had the 
right in both cases ; which he supported by a reference to the decision 
of the British court in certain (then) recent state trials. Now mark the 
consequence : If the court and the jury should chance to differ in opinion 
on a point of law, the court, that is the PREACHER, can appeal to the 
Quarterly Meeting Conference, who are certainly not yurymen, nor peers, 
but orricers of the preacher’s own making. “ Any people can desire” 
that the “ privilege” of trial by jury should be more practically accor- 
dant to the spirit of the original institution of juries. Wer po DEsIRE 
TO SEE OUR RIGHT TO BE JUDGED BY OUR PEERS, PLACED QUITE ABOVE 
THE CAPRICE, OR THE CONTROL OF TRAVELLING PREACHERS. 


CONSISTENCY. 


a 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CANDIDATES FOR THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH TO BE HELD IN MAY, 1824. 


(Concluded from page 351) 
LETTER IV. 


Dear Bretruren—THE reflections, with which we closed our last 
letter, may be liable to some objections, which it will be proper here to 
obviate. It may be alleged, that it was solely owing to the penurious- 
ness of our people, that the veterans to whom we alluded, had to locate. 
This we deny. That the disposition in question, had its effect in the case 
under consideration, is admitted ; but that this disposition itself, was nota 
little indebted to the policy complained of, the popular maxims taught by 
the very highest authority, would, we think, require very little proof. 
We allude to such maxims as the following, viz. that “one young man, 
was preferable to several married men.” Many of our brethren know 
the force, and the point, of these words. The people caught the popular 
sentiment, and their illiberality gave it strength. And, thus they had a 
ministry that pleased their fancy, and indulged them in drawing tight their 
purse-strings ; while it left their character materially deficient in many 
things essential to rational and evangelical Christian virtue. Thus, these 
things mutually operate to keep our connexion, in “merica, in a state of 
infancy. And what will be the consequence of such a course? Look in- 
to the Virginia Conference for an answer ; where scarcely any provision 
can be obtained for a married preacher, and where even young men, can 
now scarcely be procured. 

Perhaps we shall be asked who will station the stationing committee, 
for which we contend? We reply, let them, when they make out all the 
rest of the stations in the first instance, make out their own also. If it be 
asked, How? We answer; let one withdraw while the rest make out 
his station. When that is done, let him return, and take his seat ; and so 
of each in succession. If it be objected, that the committee will take care 
to preserve good places for themselves, (as we have heard it said,) we re- 
ply, that they will not be half so apt to do so, as the presiding elders now 
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are ; because, in that case, it will be known who did it, which will ope- 
rate as no inconsiderable check upon almost all minds. In addition to 
which, it should be recollected, that each member of the Conference may, 
on the first reading of the appointments, object to the appointment of any 
member of the committee. 

If it be asked what powers we would then leave the superintendents in 
possession of ? We answer, all that according to either ancient or modern 
usage, legitimately belong to the character or office of a bishop, viz. 

1. To preside in our Conferences. 2. To travel through the connexion 
at large. 3. In the interval of the Conferences to receive and suspend 
preachers, as necessity may require, and as the discipline directs ; and to 
send any man on a circuit, or to form a circuit, whom they shall have re- 
ceived during the recess of the Annual Conference : provided, that in no 
case they change any preacher from his circuit; this prerogative being 
then assigned to the chairman of the district. 4. To oversee the spiritual 
business of our church.—And, 5. To ordain bishops, elders, and deacons. 

Who ought to wish to be in any office in the church of God, which in- 
curs higher responsibilites than the above detail of duties involves ? That 
two or three men, no matter what their talents and excellencies of charac- 
ter may be, whose duty it is to travel constantly and extensively over 
these United States, should have the disposal of such a body of men as the 
Methodist itinerant ministers now are; each one of whom must obey the 
order given him, or be liable to forfeit his ministerial standing in the 
church ; and at the same time, that there should be no appeal from an 
appointment so received ; is a state of things, which, were we not famil- 
iarized to it by habit, would strike us at once with horror and alarm. 
The inadmissibility of this principle is rendered more striking, by the re- 
collection of the complicated nature of the various, and many of them very 
delicate, wheels of this itinerant machine; which the bishops, as the 
main-spring, have to keep in motion. And when it is remembered, that 
this said machine is composed of multifarious materials, and some of them 
very difficult even to be handled, not to say kept in regular and well-di- 
rected action ; that it involves the moving of women and children, some- 
times annually, over tracts of country several hundreds of miles distance ; 
by how much we love the persons of our bishops, by so much would we 
be active to relieve them from so weighty and distressing a responsibility. 
Let the Annual Conferences, by their united wisdom and knowledge of 
the minutiz of cases and characters, ultimately direct this machine; and 
let their united nerve bear this responsibility. 

Should it be objected to the plan of government here contended for, 
that it will lengthen out the time of the session of our Annual Conferences 
to too great an extent; we reply, if it were to be admitted that it would 
lengthen the time one or even two days; what is this, in comparison of 
the evils to be avoided, and the good to be attained by it. But even this, 
perhaps, is conceding too much ; for if the other parts of the business of 
the Conferences be conducted with a view to this object, itcan be put in 
a state of forwardness before the ordinary time of rising at present. If 
it be objected, (as we have heard it by some,) that it it will lead to confu- 
sion and perplexity ; we reply to those brethren, if they are serious in this 
objection, and do not use it merely as an ostensible one, by asking them 
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to put the business upon the test of experiment for four years; and we 
will pledge ourselves to abide the decision of experience. Why does it 
not prove to be a source of confusion and perplexity in the European con- 
nexion? We are prepared with negative evidence of the highest authori - 
ty, upon this question of fact. 

Our brethren in the majority, with reference to the points in question, 
may continue to do, as they have heretofore done, by means of the num- 
bers of presiding elders, sent chiefly from the south and the west, by young 
and inexperienced men, who are taught to regard every effort at reform 
upon this subject, as a sort of ecclesiastical high treason; we say, they 
may continue to carry their points by these means ; but as men that fear 
God, and love his cause, and are deeply interested for the peace and union 
of his church in general, and especially for the vital interests, union, and 
consequent strensth of Methodism in America; they ought not to forget, 
that they are by these means sowing the seeds of disunion, and possibly 
of schism, incessantly, though unintentionally : for the reform in question 
must ultimately be brought about by some means or other. Reason, ex- 
perience, consistency, and analogy, call for it; nay, every thing in the 
American character, institutions, systems of education, popular feeling 
and public sentiment, favour it. We call, therefore, (and we feel it our 
duty to make the appeal,) upon our bishops, as discreet men, lovers of 
peace and of order, who can do more than a host of demonstrations, in 
this cause, to step forward at this important crisis, and steady our sacred 
ark ; not with a fastidious, much less a forbidden hand, but with the le- 
gitimate hand of that prudence and discretion which rank among their 
happiest attributes ; and place it upon the firm basis of a reformed and 
well-balanced government, ere it jostle to its ruin. 

We can see no reason why a man will not be as likely to be useful to a 
people, if it should suit his convenience and wish to go and serve them, 
as he would be if it were against his will to go. And therefore we see no 
impropriety in men being consulted in exchanging appointments by the 
me i weaned after the appointments have been onceread. Nay, 
we moreover think, that no man should be forced to locate, while he can 
serve the church, without its incurring a greater loss by accommodating 
him, than his being forced to leave the work would be to the church, con- 
sidered in an aggregate point of view. By this means the general good 
is kept in view as a polar star. 

Should the reform take place for which we contend, we think we per- 
ceive many essential advantages in an aggregate point of view, that will 
arise, over those of the form of government that now subsists among us. 
To notice a few prominent particulars. 

ist. It will relieve the bishops from that undue weight of responsibility 
which they now sustain ; arising out of the obligation which they are un- 
der of personally stationing all the preachers annually, widely scattered 
as they are over these United States ; and of exchanging them personally, 
or by proxy, through the presiding elders, during the recess of the Annual 
Conferences, whenever it shall be deemed requisite. For, be it recollect- 
ed, that all this responsibility rests, at present, upon the bishops ; since 
the presiding elders receive their appointments from no others, nor are 
they accountable to any others at present for their administration ; while 
the bishops bear the whole burden of this responsibility to the connexion ; 
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for which, as we have seen, they are personally amenable at the bar of the 
General Conference. This part of their present responsibility, upon our 
scheme, they will be chiefly relieved from; while it will rest upon the 
shoulders of the Annual Conferences, whose united wisdom will direct its 
duties, and whose united nerve will sustain its weight. ‘Thus the bishops 
would be relieved from a responsibility, which alone is sufficient to break 
the vigour, and weigh down the spirits of any two or three men’s minds, 
who should think and feel in accordance with evangelical principles. 
Phere was one Wesey, one WasHinGTon, and, perhaps, but one As- 


-BuRY. We have seen our beloved M‘Kenprek, whose intellectual, mo- 


ral, and evangelical resources, and habits of mind, entitled him, perhaps, 
to as large a share of our confidence, as any other worthy that ever grac- 
ed our evangelical ranks, already sinking under the weight of his accumu- 
lating duties. After the bishops shall have been relieved from the respon- 
sibility above specified, will they not yet retain enough, for any two or 
three individual men in the world to bear ; in safety, either to themselves, 
or to the connexion over which they preside? Here, to prevent repeti- 
tion, recur to page 379, where their duties that will then remain, are stated 
in detail. 2d. It will bring our disposable force into action in the most 
advantageous manner possible, as respects the presiding elders ; every 
one of whom, will then find himself so circumstanced, that to neglect any 
part of his duties, will be a matter of responsibility that he will presently 
be brought to feel, to some practical effect. 3d. It will afford us many 
advantages which are of essential importance, as respects economy, with 
regard to pecuniary matters. 4th. It will cut off many sources of suspicion, 
uneasiness, and even disaffection, which now exist among us, with respect 
to the stationing of the preachers ; which, were -ve bishop in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, we think, except our hearts strangely deceive us, 
we should be the first to come forward and move to have cut off. It will 
Sthly, restore, cherish, and maintain confidence ; and, consequently, 
union and strength. Othly, It will lay a solid basis in the structure of 
our government for our preachers to rise as well as to stand upon the 
firm ground of merit; since all things affecting their character, and stand- 
ing, and advantages, will then be brought to pass under the inspection of 
the most rigid, equitable, unsophisticated, and impartial judgment. For 
pro and con shall then in ALL CASES STAND UPON EQUAL GROUND. 7thly, 
{t will afford a main-spring sufficiently strong, (probably stronger than the 
present one now is,) to move, and keep in motion, the numerous wheels 
of our ponderous and complicate itinerant machine, all of whose parts 
shall then move in unison with each other ; while the most inconsidera- 
ble wheel obeys, and communicates-its amount of momentum to the next 
in order, and thus contributes its respective portion to the ultimate effect 
of the whole ; which issues in the glory of God, and the prosperity of his 
church. And suffer us to add, that if the reform recommended in these 
sheets, were to be adopted, we should then have the most effectual, nay 
the only effectual stop put to that spirit of electioneering, of which we 
have heard some complain, who themselves appear to be as guilty of it 
as others ; and which we all ought equally to deplore the occasion of. 
Upon the principles here laid down, the various parts of the government 
would exert a healthful and salutary influence upon the others ; while 
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general peace and social confidence, and the friendship and brotherly: 


love founded on confidence, not patronage, would be the result. 

Before we conclude, we will here frankly, (as we dislike a contrary 
proceeding,) avow to you, brethren, our object in writing these letters. 

1. Then, we have no factious purposes to serve. They were designed 
for the members of the General Conference : and the thoughts contained 
in them, it was concluded, would be more advantageously digested, if put 
on paper, than if otherwise communicated. And, moreover, if we shall 
have fallen into error, from which we lay no special claim to exemption, 
this method of communication would give brethren an opportunity, after 
deliberate reflection, to point it out, at Conference, or before. 

2. It was thought that in this way some unpleasant points, necessary, 
however, to be discussed, could be brought into view with less offence 
than in any other. 

3. It was thought, that in this way the general matter herein contained, 
could be more advantageously brought into view at an early period of the 
Conference, which might possibly have some influence, if the matter be of 
anature calculated to exert any influence at all, upon the order of some of 
the business that may possibly come before the Conference. 

4. It was designed primarily, and chiefly, to give an impulse to the 
mind of the Conference, on the subjects herein treated, which we esteem 
to be of vital importance to the interests of Methodism in America. 

If, in treating some delicate parts of the subject, we have expressed our- 
selves in any way calculated needlessly to wound any one’s feelings, we 
assure him it was not our intention to do so. Nay, we will go farther, and 
affirm, that we are not conscious of entertaining an unfriendly feeling to- 
wards any itinerant preachers in the connexion. We would beg leave 
farther to remark, that many of the presiding elders, of whose peculiar 
station, under our present government, we have had occasion to say much, 
we regard as fathers and brethren, the latchets of whose shoes we do not 
esteem ourselves worthy to loose. Would to Heaven all were such! What 
we have said, we have said from principle. Moreover, we deemed it of 
indispensable necessity to be said. We are perfectly aware that these let- 
ters must have many imperfections with respect to composition and ar- 
rangement, as they were put into the printer’s hands in five days after we 
got our consent, through the persuasion of friends, to writethem : but none 
of these apologies are offered to screen the principles they contain, or the 
argumentation by which they are supported, from the most rigid criticism. 
Let these undergo the severest test; and if we are shown to be in error; 
we shall thereby only gain so much additional truth. Perhaps one word 
will be necessary upon the subject of the concealment of our name. It is 
known that a rule exists among us, which would render* us liable, in case 
we had put our name to these letters, to a prosecution at our bar; and 
we did not wish to give trouble to a committee in this case. 

That the Great Head of the Church may so direct your deliberations 
and resolutions, on the present occasion, that they may all ultimately con- 
duce to his glory, and the interests of our common Zion, is the sincere 





* We allude to the rule which requires all works published by Itinerant 
Preachers first to be submitted to an Annual Conference. 
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prayer of, dear brethren, your affectionate, though unworthy brother, in 
the bonds of a peaceful gospel. X. Y. Z. 





Note. X.Y. Z. requests us to state, that from $800 to $1200, is the true 
reading in the corrected copy of his second Letter. On examination we find he 
is correct. Therefore, that error must be placed to our account. We have au- 
thority from another source for stating, that $1600 per ann. has been received 
in cash and kind, at least by one elder. The people will pay better, when they 
have a better government.—Epironr. 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THE CHURCH AND THE APOSTLES. 


Ir has been recommended by certain writers, that in order to test the 
truth or beauty of a rhetorical figure, the orator should imagine to himself 
how it would appear if it were painted. This method might be advanta- 
geously employed in other cases. We cannot, indeed, conceive how a 
painter could manage the complex figure which some divines make of the 
ministry and the church; but in Revelations xii. 1. we have a piece of 
painting in which the church appears to us to be clearly identified ; and, 
the apostles are fairly distinguished from her. ‘“ There appeared (says 
John,) a great sign in heaven ; a woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” It is 
generally, if not universally, admitted, that this was a representation of 
the church, and the twelve apostles. Of her resplendent dress, and her 
position, we need not now say any thing; but we have to remark that, a 
crown makes no part of the head which wears it ; and that inattention it- 
self, could hardly confound them. According to this figure, St. Peter was 
not the head of the church, as he only occupied a place by his representa- 
tive star in the crown, in common with the other apostles. These, or 
similar remarks, we think, are applicable to all the figures in the New 
Testament, which appertain to the church and the apostles. They are 
not confounded, nor is the one put for the other. When the church is 
compared to a temple, it is built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Curist being the chief corner stone, &c. Now, the 
dragon, the fierce and inveterate enemy of the woman, has seven heads 
and ten horns, not crowns, all belonging to his body. But Jesus Curisr 
alone is head over all things to the church. The twelve apostles, in vir- 
tue of their divine inspiration, hold a distinguished place ; yet, they are 
neither the church, nor its head ; how, then, came their boasted succes- 
sors to be entitled to both these distinctions ? We have long foreseen, 


. and dreaded the consequences, of familiarizing the minds of our brethren 


to this unscriptural kind of language, and we are persuaded, that it is high 
time to make a stand against it. It seems to us, also, that “ Episcopal 
Church,” is susceptible of a wrong conception ; indeed, according to the 
usual manner of explaining such adjectives, it nearly answers to “ Bishop’s 
Church.” We trust, that it was not intended, that our church should be- 
long to the bishops; but who can say that the time will not come, when 
some one in this high office, will think so. The disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch, that is, followers of Curist ; it had been well if 


they had never been called by a less significant title. 
PHILO ALETHES. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Remarks on Bishor M‘Kenprer’s Address, laid before the Philadelphia 
Conference, May 1822 ; with some general observations on said Ad- 
dress, and the power of the Bishops in the present system of Methodist 
Episcopal Government. By an orp memBER of the Philadelphia 
Conference. 


Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 1 Thess. v. 21. 


‘“* And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 
Matt. xx. 27. 


PREFACE. 


Tue Address laid before the Philadelphia Conference in May 1822, 
has been a subject of conversation among the members of that body. I 
acknowledge, that I was among that class, who were much surprized ; for 
[ never had the least suspicion that any one of our bishops would make 
such claims, as were made in the address, I have desired to see some 
observations on that paper. The attention of the preachers should be 
called to it. Itis a subject in which they are much interested. For, 
when we look at the perversion of the duties enjoined on bishops to over- 
see, which, the author of the Address says, implies to overru/e presiding 
elders, (especially) preachers, and the conferences too ; and also, the spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns of the church: and all this is to be done by 
himself, and by seventy-one persons of his‘own choosing ; independently 
of, or, in opposition to, the will or desires of those whom they may (ac- 
cording to the claim) rule with sovereign sway! It is high time to break 
silence, and to take proper measures to secure ourselves from danger, be- 
fore ruin overtake us. 

I would have been pleased had some one better qualified, undertaken 
this unpleasant, but necessary duty ; but, as yet, I have séen nothing on 
this subject. I have therefore thrown together, some thoughts, chiefly to 
satisfy my own mind, without at first determining their future disposal. 
Some may think me satirical ; in nothing I say, do I intend to asperse the 
author of the Address. The subject is too interesting not to require plain, 
energetic language. 

I shall, First, submit some remarks on the claims in the Bishop’s Ad- 
dress, and make some observations on the arguments he uses in suppoit 
of them. 

Secondly, some general remarks on the whole ; and, on the powers in- 
vested in our superintendents, which places them nearly above all law, as 
respects their administration ; as well as the difficulty of bringing them to 
conviction even in’cases of immoral conduct. 

Thirdly, the necessity of a change in these several particulars, in order 
to secure the tranquility of the whole body, ministers and people. 

If these well-meant (though feeble) efforts, should be of any ayail to ac- 
complish the desired end,I shall esteem it the best piece of service J have 
ever done for the Methodist Church ; and it will be to me, a source of 
pleasure in my latest hours in life. 

é I shall now commence more formally with a quotation from the Ad- 
ress :— 
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“‘T believe, the resolutions passed at the last General Conference, au-~ 
thorizing the respective Annual Conferences, to elect the presiding elders, 
are an infringement on the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; nor am J alone in this opinion, many of the preachers believe 
the same.” 

By an infringement on the Constitution, &c. is meant, an infringement 
on the bishop’s power. I see but little difference between the resolutions, 
and the former rule on that subject. The resolutions confer on the 
bishop the right of nominating three for each presiding elder wanted. 
How easy may the bishop secure the election of favourites; virtually ap- 
point all the presiding elders, and make them as effectually his sycophants, 
as they were before? We have little reason to doubt, that men so very 
fond of ruling, would have any objections to form schemes to counter- 
balance what they would call an infringement of their darling power. 

I may observe, that in my opinion, what is here called a Constitution, 
is no Constitution at all; for, as I understand it, a Constitution can only 
be formed by a convention chosen for that purpose, by the community to 
be governed. The thing alluded to, and called a Constitution, is compo- 
sed of certain “ restrictions and regulations,” framed by the General Con- 
ference of 1808. 

It is a doubt with me, whether that Conference had any authority to 
limit the powers of the succeeding delegated General Conferences. Have 
not the delegates of the Annual Conferences, a better right to make any 
rule in conformity with the sentiments and wishes of their constituents, 
than the General Conference formerly had to restrict their successors ? 
F or the present we waive this consideration. 

The resolutions, as I understand them, instead of allowing the bishop, 
of his mere sovereignty, to choose the presiding elders, restricted him to 
nominate three candidates for each officer wanted, and the Annual Con- 
ference to elect one of those three to that office ; and, then, the bishop to 
appoint them to their several districts. 

The third item in the restrictions, of which we have heard much, reads 
thus: “ They (the delegated General Conference ) shall not change or al- 
ter any part or rule of our government, so as to do away episcopacy ; or 
destroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” ‘To modify a 
plan, does not destroy it. Various regulations may be made to improve 
a plan; for, circumstances and times may make it necessary to improve 
that, which, at first, was considered the best constructed plan which could 
then be adopted; otherwise, time and experience musi be laid aside, as 
teaching nothing. To suppose, then, that the resolutions have any thing 
in them, tending to the destruction of the general superintendent’s plan, 
must be the supposition of a partial mind, on a superficial view of the sub- 
ject. But I pass this for the present. 

In the Address it is said, “ Nor am I alone in these opinions, many of 
the preachers believe the same.” This affords no proof of the correctness 
of the sentiment; for, no error, that has ever been introduced into the 
world, has been without its votaries. I would answer, in my turn, many 
preachers are of an opposite opinion; and, (if I am not much mistaken,) 
have their sentiments founded on juster premises, and supported by more 
correct inferences. But we will examine the arguinents adduced in sup- 
port of his opinien by the superintendent. 
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* One of many reasons in support of this opinion, is as follows: [t is 
the duty of a bishop to travel through the work at large; to oversee the 
spiritual and TEMPORAL concerns of the Church. But to oversee, 
means power to OVERRULE, or manage business officially.” 

Is not this a very high toned claim? Such an one, as I never imagined 
any of our bishops would make. But how easily may we be mistaken. 
Honest simplicity is not suspicious. Time developes intrigue, and brings 
the hidden works of darkness to light. The obscuring clouds are remov- 
ed, and it is high time to have our eyes open. No doubt, what is now re- 
vealed, was seen afar off, but kept under cover until it could no longer be 
hid; being pressed out of its hiding place by the efforts of many of our 
preachers, who claim rights which will be noticed hereafter. 

If “ to oversee, implies power to overrule,’ and if the General Confer- 
ence ought not to have a controlling agency, either in limiting or modify- 
ing the overruling arm of our episcopacy, then may they rule with a rod 
of iron; and, we may groan in vain under the weight of their iron rod. 
This cannot be tamely submitted to; for, even admitting that we have 
felt very little of this “ overruling,” that has been oppressive, yet the claim 
being now openly made, it must be our own fault if we are oppressed 
hereafter. It is high time, seriously to make a stand, to save ourselves 
from the impending storm that may ere long burst destructively upon our 
heads. 

I beg leave (however assuming it may seem,) to differ from the super- 
intendent in his sentiment, that “to oversee, implies overruling.” To 
oversee, overlook, superintend,—appear to be synonymous terms, which 
imply no more than to take notice and see that matters are managed right- 
ly ; and if wrong, to have them done right, according to the discipline of 
our church; and not, as the caprice of: an overruling mind, that might be 
as dogmatical as Nero, would dictate. 

But he is “ to manage officially :” this is a qualifying clause. The 
overruling then is official. Itis a right of office. The superintendent 
is then, an officer. Now, an officer is subject to the orders of the power 
who gave him the office. Who gave the bishop his office? The Gene- 
ral Conference ; by whose sufirage he was appointed to be bishop. He 
ought, of consequence, to be subject to the General Conference, which has 
an indisputable right to give him his orders how to officiate. If this is not 
the case, a General Conference is a mere shadow. 

One of the bishop’s duties is, “ to oversee the spiritual and temporal 
concerns of the church.” If, to oversee, implies to overrule without con- 
trol from the General Conference, the bishop ought to come forward in 
person, or by his prime minister, and overrule the stewards of the circuits ; 
give them their appointments ; issue forth edicts ; appoint all the trustees 
of our houses for worship, and make them comply with his mandates ; or 
use his iron rod in their correction. All this, he has as good a right to 
claim, (according to his definition of the word oversee,) as the exclusive 
right of appointing the presiding elders without the consent of the mem- 
bers of Conference; and this may be done in opposition to their judg- 
ment and desires. Thus a man is placed over his brethren, as the prime 
minister of the bishop, without their consent, who (according to the claim 
of overruling) may turn and overturn, and if so disposed, may treat their 
brethren as menial slaves. From such slavery, good Lord deliver us. 
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The superintendent proceeds: “And from the answers to the third 
question of the fourth section of the form of Discipline, on the duties of 
a bishop, taken in connexion with other parts; it evidently follows, that 
the overruling power, by which the bishops are enabled to superintend 
the business of the church, consists in appointing and overruling the 
preachers, especially the presiding elders, who, on their respective dis- 
tricts, are authorized to execute all the powers of the general superinten- 
dents, (ordination only excepted) and therefore, but for their being under 
the control of the bishops, they might counteract all their measures, and 
vender the general superintendency a mere name,” 

In the section alluded to, and the answers to the third question, ‘ On 
the duties of a bishop,’ he is not left to the inspiration of caprice in over- 
ruling ; for in the third answer to said question, he is only authorized 
“to change, receive, and suspend preachers, as necessity may require, 
and as the discipline directs.” Here we see at once, that the bishop, as 
well as his deputy, are limited by the General Conference ; for, neither 
can suspend a preacher, but as the discipline directs ; that is, till he is 
found guilty by a majority of his brethren, and they consent to his suspen- 
sion. Isthere any evidence of his overruling power in this? I wonder 
that he does not flounce at the assumption of the General Conference in 
laying any restriction on his “ overruling” plan! But he is also restrict- 
ed by the General Conference, so as not to permit a preacher to continue 
more than two successive years in the same station, or circuit; nor a 
presiding elder more than four years successively. Yet, after all, a bishop 
may evade these last restrictions. ‘They have overruled the intention had 
by the General Conference, at the time this rule was passed, who had no 
idea of two or three “ charges” in the same city. But this is overruled. 
And if a preacher is obsequious, and pleases the bishop, and becomes a 
favourite, he may go from station to station, from city to city, or remain in 
the same city during life, receiving his six or eight hundred dollars per 
annum; while many of their poor brethren travel through the forests and 
do not receive one hundred dollars, although their families may be as 
large as his, who is living in style in the city. ‘This inequality stands too 
often to the account of the overruling bishops. Those who use this power 
in this way, I hope may not be indulged with more power, lest peradven- 
ture, it should be used to worse purposes. Doth it then, evidently follow, 
that the overruling power by which the bishops are enabled to superin- 
tend, consists in appointing and overruling the preachers, especially the 
presiding elders? The plain English of this is, the bishop claims the 
right of ruling, yea of overruling the preachers; but he cannot do this 
without his consuls, and they must be overruled by their sovereign, sub- 
serve his purposes, or be deposed from their office; for, to him alone, 
they are accountable, as it respects their administration. ‘Then, of conse- 
quence, they must be the bishops’ chosen, otherwise they will not answer 
his purposes; for, he must train them to will and do his good pleasure. 
If they disobey, their reprobation and humiliation are sure. Again, “ if 
they are not under the control of the bishops, they might counteract all 
their measures and render the general superintendency a mere name.” 
(To prevent counteraction, let the bishops act without control!!) The 
English of this also is, if the presiding elders were chosen by the Annual 
Conferences, they might seek to please the Conferences, rather than the 
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bishop ; not only so, but possibly, all the bishops’ measures, may be in 
opposition to the Conferences, then all their measures (if presiding elders 
were chosen by Conferences) would be counteracted, as the elders would 
be on the side of Annual Conferences. 

If L were of a suspicious mind, I should be ready to suspect that a deep 
laid plan was in view, opposed to the general interests of the preachers and 
the people, and to accomplish it, a strong party must be secured ; this, 
with the presiding elders’ influence, would do wonders. But I trust this 
is not the case with our bishop, the author of the Address; nor do I think 
there are many of our brethren in the presiding elders’ office, who would 
countenance such a thing were it even proposed to them. 


(To be continued. ) 


I 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST REFORM OBVIATED. 


Tuar there are inconsistencies in some of the articles and regulations of 


the “ Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church ;” that in other arti- 
cles there is a want of clearness ; and, that there is a radical defect in much 
of the system; is conceded by many members of the Methodist Church. 

It is our object, in taking a cursory view of this subject, to meet some 
of the objections which have been urged against reform, and to point out 
some of those defects which exist, believing, that the day is fast approach- 
ing, when enlightened and liberal principles will predominate. 

That the minds of ministers and people in general, are not only open to 
conviction, but willing to examine the reflections of the most humble indi- 
vidual, when presented in the language of modesty and decorum, is a truth, 
which argues much in favour of the advocates of reform; and it is believed, 
when this subject shall be properly understood, and the motives of those 
who have been most zealous in this cause, shall be properly appreciated, 
that there will be but few among us, who will not accord to them a jusi 
meed of praise, and that too, not only by an expression of sentiment, but 
by a firm, zealous, and undeviating support of the principles which they 
have advocated. 

The objection often urged, that “we have under our present form of 
Church government, succeeded beyond example, in spreading the glorious 
doctrines of the cross, and therefore, why the necessity of a change,” 
proves nothing in the argument. We can never subscribe to the absurd 
doctrine of Pope, that “ the government that’s best administered is best.” 
What must naturally be the argument in support of such a doctrine ?. The 
Romans, for example, were for a series of years, governed by emperors. 
Vespasian, not to mention other emperors, governed with wisdom and 
moderation; therefore an imperial government is best. This must ne- 
cessarily be the conclusion from such premises, although innumerable in- 
stances might be cited in which bad actions have resulted from the temp- 
tations of an imperial government. Our Lord’s prayer, “lead us not into 
temptation,” should never be lost sight of, by any individual, much less by 
those who have the direction and management of public affairs, either in 
Church or in state ; for, it must be admitted that the possession of much 
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power is among the greatest of temptations ; and we think the wise and 
prudent should wish to be preserved from it. This doctrine, however, 
does not appear to suit the high in office. Preserve us from a distribu- 
tion of power, is generally, more congenial to their opinions. 

A striking instance of the bad effect which the possession of much power 
has upon human conduct, overruling just principles, is to be found in the 
history of Nero, who for the first five years of his reign, ruled with the 
utmost regard to equity and justice ; but, the unrestrained exercise of one 
power, led on to the exercise of others, until his reign became a perfect 
despotism. We will not say that such will invariably be the consequence 
of possessing much power, because such an assertion would be contra- 
dicted by history, as in the case of Vespasian, before cited, but it is an in- 
controvertible fact, that the happiness and mental improvement of a peo- 
ple depend in a great measure upon the liberality and freedom of the go- 
vernment. It is therefore the duty of the people, and the ultimate inte- 
rest of those who govern, to have the sphere of action of those in power 
limited within such bounds as are only absolutely necessary to effect the 
great object of government ; and, he who is desirous of possessing more 
power than this, furnishes the most unequivocal evidence of one of two 
things ; that he has but little knowledge of human nature, or that his am- 
bition is far beyond the bounds of the Gospel standard. Is, then, the 
power of the bishops, as now exercised over the other ministry, and the 
ministry over the people, necessary to effect the present happiness and 
future posperity of the church? Common sense, as well as every liberal 
feeling answers in the negative. 

The idea which has sometimes been advanced, that the people are not 
so well qualified to judge of church matters, as the preachers, at once brings 
to our remembrance the assertions and prophecies of other times. It was 
said by the politicians of Europe, when we established our government 
upon the principles of general rights, that the people would soon destroy 
their own government ; but with our age as a republic, we have continued 
to grow in strength. If, then, the general mass, by their representatives, 
have ruled with moderation and wisdom, are we still to be told in the face 
of this evidence, that the members of the Methodist Church are not so ca- 
pable of governing themselves, as the preachers are to govern them; or, 
in other words, that they are more ignorant or less virtuous, than the com- 
munity at large, of which they form a part—that they, as a body, possess 
less knowledge in church matters than the people do of civil government ; 
and, consequently are less likely to choose wise representatives. It is a 
reflection upon their character which could not have been expected, but 
from an infallible Pope, or a high-toned Archbishop. 

In the midst of these objections, we will assume it as a principle whicli 
we think cannot be successfully controverted, that the people in the free 
exercise of their opinions, either upon church or state affairs, are much less 
likely to err, than any privileged order of men, however virtuous ; because, 
in the first place, they are more interested in the result; and secondly, 
more capable of judging of the applicability of the laws to their condition, 
than they possibly can be, on whom the law is not binding. It must not 
be forgotten, that in the economy of our church, many of the laws appli- 
cable to the people, are not binding upon the law-makers. 

We will yield to none for a high and distinguished respect for the Me- 
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thodist preachers generally, for their piety, and zeal in the cause of their 
Maker and Redeemer ; yet with but few exceptions, we must be permit- 
ted to say, that they are not, on various accounts, so well qualified to form a 
system of temporal government calculated for the good of the whole church, 
as are many of the laity. We are not at all surprised, that an imperfect sys- 
tem of government should have been adopted at the commencement of Me- 
thodism, under the peculiar circumstances of the times, and with the materi- 
als of which the church at that time was composed ; but we are surprised at 
the pertinacious adherence to those principles at present, by some of our 
great ones, when there is so much intelligence and light in the church, and 
so many good reasons for reform. 

We must meet another objection urged upon this subject. That had 
the people a voice in the government of the church, they would do away 
the plan of itinerancy. This objection, of all others, which we have heard, 
seems to us the most frivolous, if not ridiculous, The order of human na- 
ture must first be reversed, before this objection can be worthy of serious 
consideration. We must first love others even better than ourselves. 
Who, we would ask, are the most likely to destroy the system of itine- 
rancy, the preachers or the people’ We answer without hesitation, the 
former ; because, it would be for their ease and comfort, and not for the 
spiritual good of the people, of which they (the people) are sensible ; and 
if their opinions could be ascertained, we hesitate not to say, that there are 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the Methodists, who are most decidedly in favour 
of the itinerant system; and, indeed, would scarcely be Methodists under 
any other. This we consider to be the glory and stability of the church, 
and upon its continuance, we believe, its prosperity almost altogether de- 
pends ; but, until it can be proved that the preachers have all the religion 
as well as all the intelligence of the church, and consequently, a greater 
concern for the salvation of souls than the private members have, which 
howc ver we do not believe, we can see no just grounds for such a silly ob- 
jection, to say the least of it. It is so contrary to every principle of rea- 
son and experience, that it could not have been advanced, but in the worst 
of causes! So far from believing there is any danger to be apprehended 
in this respect, by a participation in the government of the church by the 
people, we believe the continuance of the itinerancy depends in a great 
measure upon their having a voice in its legislative councils. It is a point 
pretty generally conceded, that not a great number of our preachers have 
been, in days past, well qualified for permanent stations ; and this may 
be the reason why no attempt has yet been made to do away the itineran- 
cy; but we know not what may happen, in the course of time, when the 
General Conference, in the plenitude of its power and influence, shall pa- 
tronize collegiate education, and a majority of those thus educated, shall 
come in power, what change in the itinerancy may take place, without 
the laity shall have a voice to prevent it; for, as before observed, we do 
believe, there is more danger in this respect, from the preachers, than from 
the people. 

We will now point out some of the inconsistencies which appeared most 
evident to us upon a very cursory view of the Discipline, and our first.im- 
pressions have been strengthened by a more careful examination. 

_Itis declared, that “ the General Conference shall not do away the pri- 
vilege of our members, of trial before the Society, or by a committee, and 
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of an appeal,” yet we find a power, supposed at least to exist, because 
often exercised by the preachers, of turning out members for non-atten- 
dance on their class meetings without the form of trial. If then they have 
such express power given them in the Discipline, as to authorize the ex- 
ercise thereof without scruple, it is certainly in direct opposition, not only 
to the above quotation, but to that part on page 89, where it is declared 
that “ in cases of neglect of duties of any kind, or disobedience to the or- 
der and Discipline of the Church” the offender “shall be brought 
before the Society.” It is here laid down in plain and unambiguous lan- 
guage, that “ in cases of neglect of duties of any kind,” the offender shall 
have the right of trial before the Society, of whatever kind of neglect it 
may be. One of three things therefore is most evident ; that there is ei- 
ther an inconsistency in the Discipline ; ; the preachers. are the Society ; 
or the non-attendance on class meetings is not a neglect of duty of any 
kind ; and, if not, we should like to know upon what principles “of j justice 
or equity, a member can under such circumstances be deprived of the pri- 
vileges of the church. But the preachers themselves, try and expel mem- 
bers for this offence—therefore the preachers are the Society, or the Dis- 
cipline contradicts itself ; if they do not transcend the bounds of their au- 
thority. As absurd as the idea is, that the preachers alone constitute the 
society, yet our conclusion is legitimate and irresistible from our premi- 
ses, which are truly drawn from the Discipline, and the practice of the 
preachers. Other passages might be quoted in support of the principles 
here contended for, but we think enough has been said on the subject, to 
satisfy every unprejudiced mind. 

It is worthy of remark, and a strong evidence of the proneness of hu- 
man nature to seize upon power, whenever placed in reach, that the 
preachers should ever have exercised the power of dismissing members 
for non-attendance on class meetings, when there is so much authority 
against their right,and so many prudential reasons for not rebelling against 
this authority. For in the exercise of this power, the preacher not ¢ nly 
hears the evidence as a juror, but expounds the law as judge, and then 
becomes executioner. It is a power which no man ought to possess over 
the temporal or spiritual concerns of another. 

There are two other points of view in which this subject is very forci- 
bly presented to our mind, and which almost demonstrates the necessity 
of a lay delegation. The ‘first j is, the irresponsibility of the preachers in 
many instances ; and the second is, the advantages which they have over 
the people in the right of trial and appeal. 

In support of the first position, it will be observed that the framers of 
the Discipline had quite as much regard, if not a little more, for themselves, 
when adopting it, than they had for their subjects. By reference to page 58, 
will be seen the duty of the preachers thus prescribed. “Where there 
are ten children, &c. he shall meet them an hour once'a week, &c.” But 
suppose he neglects to perform this duty, we cannot find after the most 
diligent search, that any penalty is annexed. He may therefore do it, or 
not, according as his conscience may direct. But look on page 81, “ Ifa 
member neglects his class he shall be excluded.” Why this difference ? 

The answer is obvious. ‘The preachers made the law, in which the mem- 
ber had no voice. 

On page 36, one of the questions to candidates for orders is, “ Will you 
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endeavour not to speak too long, or too loud.” But suppose a preacher 
should worry us by his prolixity, and deafen us by his Stentorian voice, 
who is to be judge of this matter? Himself of course; and as this could 
only be a matter of opinion, no charge could be seriously preferred against 
him, as there is no penalty annexed to the transgressions. We would not, 
however, be considered as even insinuating that any of our preachers do 
either. 
In support of our second position, will be seen on pages 62 and 63 ot 
the Discipline, the great advantages which the ministers have over the 
private members in cases of trial. On charges of immorality against the 
former, or any other conduct unbecoming their station, they have three 
trials before they can be finally convicted ; and such is the charm which 
the name of preacher had upon our law makers, that we find the same 
privilege extended to the local, as was secured to the travelling preachers, 
while the members have the right of but one appeal. This manifest par- 
tiality, shows the great danger to be apprehended from any privileged and 
irresponsible order of men, under whatever name they may be called. It 
it is impossible from the nature of things, that they can enter into the feel- 
ings and wants of those so entirely distinct from themselves. 

In every point of view which this subject presents itself to our mind, #@ 
we see a manifest defect in our Discipline, and want of reform. 

One word to those who think it most prudent that we should withdraw 
from the church in consequence of our objections to some parts of its Dis- 
cipline, (and there are those among us who thus think) we will merely 
observe, that with all the existing defects of our present economy, we love 
the Methodist Church and cause more than every other. It is the purity 
of her doctrines, and the warnith and holy zeal of her services, which 
bind us to her; and we should be traitors to her cause, were we to desert 
her when she most needs our assistance to remove her defects. Prudence, 
as well as friendship, would say, point out those defects and try to cor- 
rect them, rather than desert her in the hour of need. WATERS. 


i 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
REMARKS ON REV. JOSHUA SOULE’S LETTER. 


Mr. SrockTon, 
Tue contents of Mr. Soule’s letter to you, will be found, I trust, to be 


partly answered in fact, if not in form, in the Appendix to the Review, 
published in No. 9. ‘To which I beg leave to refer him and your readers. 

In comparing Mr. S’s letter with the review, there seems to me to be a 
disagreement, but as he and the reader are the more competent judges of 
the matter, I will quote the two passages. “ It would afford the most sen- 
sible gratification, to be able to anticipate, that the historian will find 
himself in possession of ample data to present these transactions in the 
most favourable point of light; but with present facts and evidences, we 
have not the means of exonerating them from all departure from the rules 
of prudence ; nor can we see how the consequence can be avoided unless 
they shall say we were mistaken.” Review, page 261, No. 7. Vol. 2. 
* And finally, afier suggesting a fear that the future historian will not be 
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able to obtain justifying data, he assures the public that he has such facts 
and evidences, as exclude the means of exoneration.” Mr. Soule’s letter, 
page 337, No. 9. Vol. 2 
Mr. Soule seems so far to have mistaken my meaning, as to require of 
me what, according to the sense of the Review, I say I had not the means 
of doing, for the want of “ facts and evidences.” Whoever will be at the 
pains of examining the Review and the Appendix, will perceive, that I 
was aiming rather to apologise, than to criminate. And I do now say, had 
I been in possession of such facts and evidences as would have exonerated 
them, I would have done it. And if I possessed them now, I would ex- 
onerate Mr. Soule “ from all departure from the rules of prudence.” I 
have not even a copy of his note to the bishops, nor the means of procur- 
ing one. But if the publication of that document would exonerate Mr. 
Soule, it would afford me sensible gratification to see it spread on the pages 
of the Repository. If Mr. Soule and the reader shall perceive the mis- 
takes made in his letter, and rectify them, they will save me the trouble of 
a more particular answer to his communication. 
QUORUM PARS FUL 


_— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
REV. JOSHUA SOULE vs. THE REVIEWER. 


Mr. Srocxron, 

Sirn—lI have read Mr. Soule’s letter to you, with much interest, and with 
no small degree of respect. It appears to me that Mr. S. has viewed your 
writer through a deceptive medium. He, whom I supposed to have been 
acting the part of an apologist for the senior bishop and the bishop elect, 
is made to appear in the character of an accuser of these brethren; and 
one who unrighteously keeps back the necessary ‘ specifications and evi- 
dences,’ which alone, ‘“‘ can serve as a guide to any decision in the minds 
of your readers.” 

Mr. Soule complains, that quorum PARs Fut has charged him before 
the public, with pursuing a course of conduct, at the last General Confer- 
ence, “in violation of the authority of Discipline”’—that he has “ not 
informed his readers what that conduct was,”—and that he has concealed 
“ facts and evidences” which, “ he assures the public, exclude the means 
of exoneration.” 

These, Sir, are grievous complaints, which, if substantiated, will reflect 
highly upon the character of your writer, a3 a man and as a Christian. 
But I confess, upon a careful perusal of the Review, I do not find any 
ground upon which these weighty complaints can be raised. The Review- 
er, indeed, has said that “ in reviewing the subject, nothing produces more 
surprise and regret, than the proceeding of the bishop elect, and, the sub- 
sequent measures of the senior bishop; who, as has been unanswerably 
shown by the ablest speakers, had not one jot or tittle of authority from 
the Discipline, to bear them out.” But this is very far from saying, their 
conduct was “in violation of the authority of Discipline.” There is sure- 
ly a material difference between saying “these brethren pursued a course 
of conduct for which they had no Discipline to bear them out,” and say- 
ing they proceeded “ in violation of the authority of Discipline.” Many 
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cases occur, on which Discipline is silent, and in all such cases we are left 
to the alternative of not acting at all, or of acting according to our best 
judgment, regulated by our ideas of propriety. If we determine on the 
latter course, our conduct will be prudent or imprudent, in proportion as 
it accords with the rules of prudence; and, the event will, in general, show 
to which of these epithets it is best entitled. In the case alluded to by the 
Reviewer, these brethren had no rule of Discipline by which to regulate 
their movements, therefore, they could only govern themselves by the 
rules of prudence. Now, the Reviewer is of opinion, that the course they 
did pursue, on the presiding elder question, was an imprudent one ; and, 
according to Mr. Soule’s shewing, he has not only a right to his opinion, 
but to publish it also. 

But Mr. S. asks, “ why has he not informed his readers what that con- 
duct was?” It appears to me that if he has not informed his readers in 
just so many words, what that conduct was, yet he has been sufficiently 
explicit, as to enable them to see, that it was an interference with the de- 
cision of the General Conference, on the presiding elder question. He 
even shews how these brethren should have proceeded in that business so 
as to have acted prudently. Hesays, “as the bishop elect was present 
(during the debate) the obvious and easy course, one would think, must 
have presented itself to his mind, to state his doubts and those of the senior 
bishop, (if he was too much indisposed to do it himself,) that the motion 
was a violation of the third restriction. This question might have thus 
been fully discussed and settled, and all further debates and heart-burnings 
prevented. Whereas, in the wrong end foremost manner, in which this 
business has been managed, principles and feelings are inextricably in- 
volved; passions and prejudices have had an opportunity to insinuate 
themselves, and to perplex and bewilder the understanding. 

Now, as it respects the “ concealment” of facts and evidences, it will be 
obvious to you, Sir, and to every observing man who reads the passage al- 
luded toby Mr. S. that the Reviewer does not profess to be in possession of 
any such “ facts and evidences” as exclude the means of exoneration ; but, 
on the contrary, that such is the limited nature of present facts and evi- 
dences, that he has not the means of exonerating the bishop and the se- 
nior bishop “ trom all departure from the rules of prudence.” How Mr. 
S. could have so completely mistaken the meaning of your writer, I am at 
a loss to determine. I cannot for a moment admit the supposition, that 
‘he intentionally misrepresented the Reviewer’s statements. 

Mr. Soule thinks, that “ in justice to him and the cause of truth, your 
writer should have appeared in the character of an impartial historian, 
and exhibited on your pages a true narrative of facts, relative to his pro- 
ceeding.” Now, Sir, had your writer assumed the character of an histo- 
rian, then indeed he would have been bound by the laws of history to have 
given all the facts connected with his subject—to have unfolded the ac- 
tor’s motives—to have related what was done, and how it was done; and 
to have interposed his judgment on their conduct. But as a Reviewer, it 
surely was not his duty to give a detailed account of the proceedings of 
those worthy men, and to develop their motives. It was enough that he 
brought the prominent circumstances to the recollection of his readers, and 
offered the best apology he had for their conduct. 

If a particular narrative of facts, and a complete development of acts 
and motives, would subserve the cause of truth, I hope those whp are in 
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possession of sufficient data, will favour the public with “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” in relation to the course pursued 
by the bishop elect and the senior bishop, on the memorable occasion allu- 
ded to by the Reviewer. 

Now, Sir, I have ventured to send you a sketch of my views of this 
controversy. I have done it gratuitously. I hope not officiously. Neither 
of the writers have any knowledge of my intended remarks on their com- 
munications. They both stand high in my estimation as good and wise 
men, and I sincerely hope they may yet see eye to eye in this matter. 

Baltimore, January 15, 1823. Yours, &c. R. 


re 


LETTER FROM REV. N. BANGS. 
New York, Jan. 22, 1823. 
Mr. Ws. S. Srock Ton, 

Sir—In your number of the Repository for Oct. page 207, note, you 
say, “ Justice requires us to say, that the former incumbent” (of the Book 
concern ) “ had the good sense to suffer Mr. Bangs’ manuscript to remain 
in the Book Room unpublished, through the whcle course of his judicious 
administration ; and, in all probability, had not Mr. Bangs succeeded 
Mr. S. in the agency, the manuscript vindication would have been given 
ere this, to the moles and bats.” 

I am sorry to be under the necessity, in self-defence, to contradict this 
statement. But it is so far from being true, that the manuscript in ques- 
tion was never submitted to the “former incumbent.” ‘To correct any 
erroneous statements that may have been made to you, or to your corres- 
pondent, in relation to this subject, I will take the liberty to observe that 
a small manuscript on the same subject was submitted to the inspection 
of Mr. Soule, with permission, if he pleased, to publish & in the Metho- 
dist Magazine : this he declined, but advised me if I published it, to pub- 
lish it in a pamphlet, which, however, I declined doing. But even this 
manuscript so far from remaining “ in the Book Room through the whole 
course of his administration,” did not, I think, remain there three months. 

The vindication was written after the last General Conference, in 
which, to be sure, was incorporatad the principal part of the former manu- 
script, but entirely new modelling the whole, and making such additions 
as to make it more than twice as large as the first manuscript. Of this 
revised manuscript Mr. Soule, while Book Agent, never saw a single line. 
Previous to its publication, it was read to the Book Committee, who 
unanimously approved of its publication. Some of my brethren in the 
ministry, knowing that I had such a work in contemplation, and that I 
had made a beginning, often requested me to finish, and to give it to the 
public. This induced me to revise and enlarge the little manuscript, and 
after being submitted to the authorised Book Committee, it was published. 
I have given this history of that book, for the sole purpose of correcting 
the erroneous statement made in the Repository. 

But the principal object of this communication, is to correct another 
very erroneous statement, which is found in your number for September, 

age 200, where it is said that our “ Bishops may order what they please 
from the Book Fund”—and then it is asked, “ Where is the check ?” 
This is a most unjust reflection upon the character of our bishops, as well 
as an erreneous representation of the economy of our church. For the 
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information of such of your readers who may not be acquainted with thie 
regulations of our church, respecting the pecuniary allowance of our bish- 
ops, and of the manner in which they obtain it, I will state, that for the 
salary which the Discipline allows them, which is 100 dollars for a single, 
and 200 dollars for a married bishop, they are not permitted to draw a 
single cent from the “ Book Fund ;” but it is paid to them in equal pro- 
portions, by the several Annual Conferences. At the General Confe- 
rence in 1816, the Conference authorized their Book Committee in New 
York, and Book Agents, to make an estimate for the family expenses of 
the bishops; and the last General Conference, in consideration of the in- 
firmities of bishop M‘Kendree, and the consequent increase of his expen- 
ses, authorized the same committee to make an additional allowance to 
him. The committee acting under this authority, allowed bishop George, 
who had several children dependent upon him, to draw 250 dollars an- 
nually, and bishop Roberts, who has a wife but no children, 200 dollars, 
and bishop M‘Kendree 100 dollars. These sums are accordingly drawn, 
and no more. Is this drawing what they please ? 

O Sir! when it shall be known that the Wesleyan Repository is the 
medium through which such unjust statements are circulated, to the inju- 
ry of men who are devoting their time and talent for the public good alone, 
what will be thought of its character? I pray you to spare those men 
who cannot answer for themselves. Your’s, &c. 


N. BANGS. 
CoMMENTARY ON A PART OF THE ABOVE LETTER. 


Referring the vindication of the note on page 207, to “ Amicus”, we 
shall notice Mr. Bangs’ complaint of page 200. On that page he ima- 
gines he has discovered “ a very erroneous statement”—“ a most unjust 
reflection upon the character of our bishops”—“ an erroneous representa- 
tion of the economy of our church”—“ unjust statements to the injury of 
our bishops.” 

By turning to page 200, the reader will find the language of our corres- 
pondent to be :—“ What Methodist knows, or has ever seen any account 
of the expenses incurred by our bishops? They may order what they 
please from the Book Fund, and where is the check? They are now 
Goop MEN, and doubtless deal moderately. But why thus expose us to the 
possible frailty of posterity. We have no certainty that Methodism will 
always continue thus pure and disinterested.” 

If our bishops are “ not permitted to draw a single cent from the Book 
Fund,” then has our correspondent made an erroneous statement regard- 
ing their power in this matter. But notwithstanding this mistake, re- 
specting the power of the bishops over the Book Fund, is reviewed by Mr. 
Bangs as being injurious to the characters of our bishops, we think a small 
share of attention will enable every one to sce that the characters of our 
bishops are favourably affected by it. Before we proceed further, we 
shall take leave to offer an apology for this mistake regarding the power 
of our bishops. It is not to be wondered at, even though “ THe PEOPLE” 
should erroneously suppose that our bishops may draw what they please. 
For, “ the people” are told in our Discipline, that it is one of the duties 
of a bishop “ to oversee the spiritual and temporal business of our church.” 
We would just remark in passing, that the Discipline of 1784, restricts 
the oversight of the bishop “ to direction in the spiritual business of the 
societies ;” not a word about temporal business. 
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it will not be a very pleasant, though an easy duty, to demonstrate that 
Mr. Bangs is justly cha: geable with having made “a very erroneous state- 
ment,” himself. ‘Twelve are a dozen, and twenty are a score, all the 
world over. And yet, Mr. Bangs would have us to believe that—“ It is 
a most unjust reflection upon the character of our bishops” to say “ they 
may draw what they please from the Book Fund, but they are now Goop 
MEN, and doubtless deal moderately.” Can Mr. Bangs with all his logic, 
prove this reflection to be “ injurious to the characters of our bishops ?” 

Who signs the drafts on the Book Fund? If the bishops, “ they are 
now good men, and doubtless deal moderately.” Is this “ an unjust state- 
ment ?” We ask, can Mr. Bangs, with all his acumen, prove this state- 
ment to be unjust? We are aware, that Mr. Bangs will say “it is an 
unjust reflection upon the character of our bishops” to state that they may 
draw what they please from the Book Fund. And we shall agree with 
him in his deductions from the evidence before us, when he proves that it 
is “ injurious to the character” of men who oversee our temporal business, 
toadmit that they have such an all-controlling command over their power, 
as to make it strictly subordinate to their goodness. 

Admitting that our correspondent was mistaken in supposing that those 
who oversee temporal business, are not restricted in their drafts, yet he 
has the most exalted opinion of their integrity. This is no little praise. 
For, it is generally true of all those who possess absolute power, that their 
affections cannot extend beyond the narrow limits of their own immediate 
interests and ambitious projects. But with all their power, be it more, or 
be it less, “ our bishops are good nen, and doubtless deal moderately.” 
Will not Mr. Bangs himself assent to this statement ? 

Let us take another view of this subject. Had our correspondent stat- 
ed that our bishops, or any other bishops, are now, or ever have been, in- 
fallible and impeccable, there would have been just cause of complamt on 
the part of Mr. Bangs. For, he knows, and who does not, that the infal- 
libility, and courage of bishops, have been extolled by interested flatter- 
ers to their ruin, and in some instances to the entire ruin of churches. 
But our bishops have no such an adversary on page 200. For with all 
their power, our correspondent does not flatter our bishops, he merely 
states “ they are now good men, and doubtless deal moderately.” _ Is this 
“an erroneous statement ?” 

“QO Sir! when it shall be known that the Methodist Magazine” (Mr. B. 
writes us that he intends to publish his Letter in the Magazine) “ is the 
medium through which such unjust statements” (involving such ,absurd 
conclusions) “are circulated to the injury of [“the People”] who are 
devoting their time and talent for the public good alone, what will be 
thought of its character? I pray you to spare those men who” can “ an- 
swer for themselves.” 

We are at some loss to conjecture why Mr. B. will compel us to involve 
him in anew controversy. Doubtless his expectation of our compliance, is 
founded on his correct ideas of our fairness. Being an Editor himself, he 
knows full well, that it is one of the many advantages afforded by periodi- 
cal works, that errors and puerile criticisms, may be corrected through the 
same medium which gave them publicity. “A Subscriber” to the work 
edited by Mr. B., had no small cause of complaint, on account of a critique 
in that work. ‘To correct “erroneous statements,” that “ Subscriber” 
sent an excellent letter to Mr. B., requesting its publication in the Maga- 
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zine. Why was it not published? The reader will easily answer this ques- 
tion, after having read that Letter, which may be found in this vol. p. 297. 

We have another observation or two to make, and a short story to tell, 
and we are done. In the Methodist Magazine, for January, 1823, there 
is an “ Address of the Editors,” from which we copy the following: “The 
Methodist Magazine must be, as we have before observed, a harbinger of 
peace, a depository of rigid truth, and a defender of the doctrines and 
government” (through right and wrong?) “ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, if the repu‘ation of its character is to be sustained, and its use- 
fulness perpetuated.” Again, we are told in so many words—The dis- 
putes of ecclesiastical combatants are not to be introduced into the Maga- 
zine. Willnot Mr. B’s Letter, when it is published in the Magazine, 
make him look very like an ecclesiastical combatant ?__ And will not his 

appearance there be an open trangression of his own interdiction, as well 
as “an erroneous representation of the economy of our church?” Or 
does the economy of our church, require that Mr. B. should be our only 
sayer of good things, in as far as the government of the church is con- 
cerned? If this is the economy of our church, we humb!y believe, it ts 
high time to think of issuing proposals for a 3d vol. of Tur WESLEYAN 
Repository. 

Now for our short story. The reader must be his own interpreter. 
About the middle of. the last century, the Jesuits carried on a brisk trade 
in secular matters. ‘ I knew indeed,” said an honest Portuguese, “ that 
the Jesuits keep a shop in their seminary, in which they sell hardware, 
stockings, stuffs, and many other things; which, they say, are for the use 
of their collegians ; and, I knew too, that they sell there during Lent, a 
kind of loaves called noitacidniv, and the whole year round common 
bread is sold. But I did not know an artful trick of theirs, which is, that 
On certain days of great solemnity, when the bakers of the city are forbid 
to heat their ovens, the Jesuits bake in their seminary, and get a conside- 
rable profit by it ; that being then, the only place where new bread can 
be had.” 

“O Sir!” O tempora! O mores! Epiror. 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.—No. I. 

AN itinerant ministry of such a country as England, consisting of the 
professed members of a national church, with a special view to the reviv- 
ing of the spirit of religion in that church, and the organizing of spiritual 
proselytes into societies, for the purpose of stricter discipline, can be ex- 
tended to only a few of the demands of an independent church in a coun- 
try like these United States. Nor in this country, where all the different 
denominations are upon a footing of political equality, can such an itiner- 
ancy as Mr. Wesley organized in England, become extensively prosper- 
ous. Before the revolution it is well known, that the influence of Metho- 
dism was almost exclusively confined tothose who professed to hold some 
relation to the established church. The manner in which the old Metho- 
dist preachers held forth in the pulpit, was adapted to that particular state 
of things, and would now be hardly tolerated. Scarcely any circumstan- 
' ces in old English Methodism, are relatively applicable to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. If the experiment should be made to form societies 
out of the membership of the Protestant E piscopal Church, who might still 
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claim their standing in that church, it would not succeed to any considera- 
ble extent. These are plain and obvious facts which ought not to be over- 
looked. 

Can it be possible, that the power which governs a church, acquires ex- 
cellence by its mobility ? The supposition is opposed by all the analogies 
in the universe, and is certainly not warranted by experience. It may be 
laid down as an incontrovertible position, that Methodism cannot exist in 
this country as in England, in a society form. It must maintain a church 
form, or be swallowed up of other independent churches. Now it admits 
of proof of fact, that there never was a church before our own, in which 
the power to govern was exclusively lodged in the hands of an itinerant 
ministry ; and in ours, the principle is yielding to the pressure of necessity, 
so far, that not only in all the principal towns, have the preachers become 
stationary for the time being, but in several instances, different congrega- 
tions in the same place, are under the government of separate rulers. If 
the Methodist Episcopal Church can exist without schools and teachers 
of its own; without the means and influence to modify and direct the man- 
ners and morals which wealth naturally engenders ; and, if the people 
will consent that the power which is perpetually to rule, shall remain quite 
above their control, then may its government remain exclusively in the 
itinerant ministry. But, will not the wealth, and learning, and liberty so 
generally diffused among the different denominations in this country, swal- 
low up all competition not supported by these artificial aids ? - These are 
rival influences, which are in perpetual action, and if by revivals of reli- 
gion, they may be temporally suspended, their whole effect is felt in the 
time of trial and adversity. Whenever these causes, in any instance take 
effect, nothing is more difficult than to countervail them. The ruling pow- 
er, when exclusively in the itinerant ministry, must be little less than om- 
nipotent, if it can overcome all the natural and artificial resistance against 
which it will have to contend. Have the advocates for the exclusive gov- 
ernment of travelling preachers, ever counted the cost? Or, have they 
adopted the maxim, “ Athanasius against the world?” Can power, naked, 
abstract, single handed, monopolized power, cope with all the sects, in a 
whole nation, who will make a common cause against it? Those who 
have lived'to witness the results of the power of itinerancy upon the largest 
scale, must be sanguine indeed, if they can confide in its final success. 
Have we not data sufficient to calculate its maximum effect? The advo- 
cates for the exclusive power of an itinerant ministry, speak and act as 
though there were something more than human in the plan; and, truly, if 
it be capable of unqualified success to an indefinite extent, it is an excep- 
tion to every thing not altogether divine. In all the operations of nature, 
there are limits, beyond which, its power is either suspended or revoked ; 
and the maximum limit is still more manifest in the works of art. It would 
therefore be reasonable, if we did not know the fact, to infer similar conse- 
quences in regard to the power of itinerants. The British connexion have 
done better under an aunual president, than ‘‘:ey did under a perpetual one ; 
though that perpetual one, was the father of Methodism himself. The 
reason is obvious. Under their present economy, their president never 
grows old, is never sick and infirm. His youth may be renewed like the 
eagle’s. Nothing demonstrates the advantage of the division of labour, and 
of course, power, more clearly, than the change which time makes in the 
human capacities. Young men for action, and old men for council, says 
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the proverb; but an unqualified itinerancy, says all men, for action or for 
nothing. How injudicious is that policy which throws away every body 
it cannot move with a given velocity. 

Elders in the apostolic times ruled well, though they did not, and pos- 
sibly on account of their infirmities, could not labour in the word and doc- 
trine. So important was government in those days, and so rare the talent, 
that it was considered as a special gift, distinct from prophecy. E-xperi- 
ence now proves that the gift of eloquent speech does not always qualify 
men to rule well. Let the orators travel, and let them preach as long as 
they are able and willing ; but, let them not on this account be entitled to 
all power in heaven and in earth; nor when their tuneful tongues begin to 
falter, let them be thrown by as broken instruments : may they not even 
then assist in governing ? . 

Is it not to be feared, that a servile admiration of the society polity of 
the British Methodist preachers, (whose hands are in the lion’s mouth, 
and who of course must get them out as easy as they can,) has misled and 
bewildered the understandings of our General Conferences. In order to 
act up to the spirit of the British preachers, all their measures in this coun- 
try must be reversed. They do all they can in conformity to the govern- 
ment under which they live ; but how differently must we act, if we go 
and do likewise ? P. P. 

satin 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
EMENDATION. 

Mr. Eprror,—You will have the goodness to give the following cor- 
rection, a place in your next number. In the last paragraph of the VI. 
Consideration, page 332, of my third essay, on the Constitutional Ques- 
tion, an error, by some means has crept into the statement of my senti- 
ments. This may be readily perceived by comparing this paragraph of 
my second essay on the same subject, page 303, No. VIII. The para- 
graph should read as follows; “ According to our construction of this ar- 
ticle of the constitution, the representative General Conference are at li- 
berty to legislate upon all subjects connected with the plan of our “ itine- 
rant general superintendency,” (that are not interdicted by other articles 
of the constitution,) and even upon that plan itself; so far as they may 
think proper; provided they do not “ do away episcopacy ;” that is, 
while they preserve the Methodist an Episcopal Church, in contra-dis- 
tinction from a Presbyterian Church, or any other form of church govern- 
ment; and continue to preserve the sphere of the episcopal oversight we- 
neral, in opposition to sectional, or local. To this conclusion I am con- 
ducted by the light of reason and analogy, and whatever else illustrates 
the difference between destruction, and that sort of modification, which 
affects not the well being of the thing modified.” PHILO NOMOS,. 

shi 
ERRATA. 

Page 327, 4th line from the top, read No MATTER, instead of no mat- 
ters—p. 328, 19th line from top, instead of, many more, if so many as, 
read, not many more (if so many) THAN two thirds, &e.—p. 329, 9th 
line from the bottom, read allows for allow—p. 333, 12th line from bot- 
tom, read to for so—p. 334, 3d line from bottom, instead of, were not 
presented, read, were presented. 











